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Textile Prospects for Winter Improve 


S WE approach the end of the year, evi- 
dence of a healthy textile situation is 
accumulating. 

Last month witnessed the greatest in- 
crease in cotton goods orders on hand re- 
corded in any single month since statistics 
became available. For the first 10 months of 
the year, sales of cotton goods were 7% in 
excess of production, and shipments were 
5% in excess. Here is a significant fact: 
On Jan. 1, this year, stocks on hand were 
26% greater than unfilled orders; on Oct. 
31, unfilled orders were 19% greater than 
stocks. 

Nor is the improvement limited to cotton. 
Wool consumption during the first nine 
months of this year exceeded that for the 
same period last year by 25%. Despite a 
trying raw silk situation, consumption of that 
fiber for the first three quarters of 1931 was 
nearly 8% in excess of the same period last 
year. Definite figures on rayon are not yet 
available, but the increased use of synthetic 
fibers this year has been spectacular. 
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The public significance of these facts is 
important. Not only have textile mill work- 
ers enjoyed a higher rate of employment thus 
far this year but it seems probable that the 
coming winter will entail no serious hardship 
for them as a class. In fact, the Association 
of Cotton Textile Merchants of New York, 
in its October report, departed from purely 
statement to observe that the 
record-breaking increase in unfilled orders 


statistical 


‘carries a reasonable assurance that the em- 
ployees of the cotton textile industry will, in 
the main, be kept fairly busy during the 
coming winter.” 

Part of the increased activity is due to 
present bargain levels of textile raw mate- 
rials. A much larger part is due to the abso- 
lute necessity for replacement of wardrobes. 

Up to very recently, we have feared that 
the spurt in textiles would subside, owing to 
lack of support from similar improvement 
in general business. Developments of the 
last few weeks, however, have changed the 
picture. In fact, trade reports over the last 
week-end reflected an entirely different tone 
throughout the country. Business is not 
threatening to boom, but it is promising to 


expand in a healthy, though gradual, manner. 
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Consequently, the textile industry and its 
workers can look forward to what should 
approximate a normally busy winter. 

They can do more than this. If manufac- 
statistical 
briefly analyzed above, they will realize that 


turers will study the reports, 
no one is asking them to give their goods 
away. The country needs clothing; it can get 
cheap clothing on the basis of today’s raw 
material and labor costs, plus a fair profit. 
Any tendency to yield that profit reflects 
either ignorance of costs, or cowardice. 

And the best way to insure steady employ- 
ment of the workers, is to insure financially 
successful operation of the companies them- 
selves. 
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The Week 


in lextiles 


as Reflected in This Issue 


General 


Research, a Stabilizer 

Dr. C. H. Herty in his address last 
week before the United States Institute 
for Textile Research described research 
in the role of a stabilizer for industry. 
More extensive quotation of his address 
is given than appeared last week. 
(page 31) 


Shock Absorber for Gages 

The reading of pressure gages on 
pipe lines carrying liquids or gases hav- 
ing a pulsating flow is facilitated by 
the development of a shock-absorbing 
device which prevents the transmission 
of irregular flow to the gage. (page 49) 


Unit Ventilator 

Announcement is made of the intro- 
duction of a new ventilating unit de- 
signed to admit 50% outdoor air and 
recirculate 50% of the room air. Pro- 
vision is made for temperature control. 
(page 49) 


Cotton 


Unfilled Orders Increase 

A large gain in unfilled orders at end 
of month features the cotton goods 
statistics for October. The position is 
greatly improved but needs pushing if 
advantage is to be maintained. (page 4) 


Slasher Gears 

The percentage of warp stretch dur- 
ing the process of slashing has been 
greatly reduced by the introduction of 
a pawl and ratchet drive on the cylinder. 


Use of Super Doup 
Leno tabrics can be made on one set 
of doups by using the super doup. De 
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tailed explanation of how this is ac- 
complished is supplied. (page 51) 


Cotton Holds Steady 


The cotton market has held remark- 
ably steady in view of the government 
crop report which shows an expected 
crop of 16,903,000 bales, an increase of 
600,000 since previous report. General 
gain in commodity prices helped to draw 
interest to cotton. (page 57) 


Yarns Are Firmer 

Cotton yarn spinners have made a 
strong endeavor to get higher prices 
and the low figures of last week were 
no longer possible. Buyers, however, 
are not impressed and business remains 
scattered and difficult to close. (page 57) 


Cottons Are Dragging 

The goods market has lacked the 
support which might have been expected 
in view of the stability of the raw mate- 
rial. Cotton is more than lc. per pound 





above bottom while gray goods prices 
are still about at their low records with 
some new lows reported this wee 


(page 61) 


Wool 


“All Wool— and Nation Wide”! 

National Wool Week has lived right 
up to its slogan, and results have been 
especially satisfactory at the retail end. 
Stores from coast to coast have exploited 
the event in all modern methods of 
promotion. Dinner in New York, Phil- 
adelphia pageant and Boston radio pro- 
gram were highlight features of open- 
ing. (page 24) 


Age of Worsted Spindles 

Another installment of the Wharton 
School’s worsted spindle inventory deals 
with the age of equipment and the num- 
ber of spindles per frame or mule. The 
figures show that the majority of the 
spindles now set up were bought before 
the war and that little replacement has 
been done in recent years. (page 26) 


Weave and Color Effects 

The common twill, always known as 
a basic weave, is capable of practically 
unlimited variation by means of which 
very attractive color and weave effects 
may be obtained. It is expected that 
this article will be of particular value to 
the young designer. (page 32) 


Blanket Labeling 


A meeting will be held on Nov. 20 in 
New York to consider standardization 
of labeling practice on wool and part- 
wool blankets. (page 40) 


Wool in the Balance 

Confidence in domestic wool values 
has been increased, says Dr. L. H. 
Haney in this week’s TEXTILE Wor.p 
Analyst, by the stronger tone in foreign 
wool centers and increased manufac- 
turing activity in England. Further 
declines in mill consumption in this 
country, he warns, will tend to cause 
easier raw wool prices. (page 53) 


The Textile Outlook 


HE business orchestra is decidedly out of practice. When the cornets 

and horns of the grain, silver and security markets are playing a tune 
suggestive of return of prosperity, the violins and cellos of the textile 
markets are moving indifferently along several bars behind. Perhaps this 
is only a rehearsal anyhow and we'll not know what the full orchestra 
sounds like until a few more readjustments are made and the overzealous 
players given just as much coaching as the weak and hesitant ones. The 
mixed situation is shown in the following facts: The government adds 
600,000 bales to its cotton crop estimate and cotton advances; while cotton 
has been rising, goods stay at bottom; while Wool Week is encouraging 
sale of wool goods, raw wool which held firm in trying period of last two 
months shows weak spots; just as silk goods get fairly stabilized, chance 
of a war comes along which might readily mean wide fluctuation. But 
labor is going to work again in New England on reduced wage scale and 
serious labor agitation is probably out of the picture for a few months. 
Psychologically the turn has probably come and it is hoped that the textile 


industry will do its share to materialize the improvement. 
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‘aw Wool Unsteady 

Raw wool shows signs of weakening 
after resisting pressure by buyers for 
niany weeks. Buyers have been picking 
up scattered lots, but still show general 
disinterest in the market. (page 59) 


\arns Irregular 

Che worsted yarn market is irregular 
with users not yet in a mood to do 
general business. They are awaiting 
more business in their own products 
before committing themselves on yarns 

price alone will not sell spinners 
output. (page 59) 


Fabric Mills Encouraged 

Wool Week stimulated even the most 
lethargic of wool goods mills this week 
and market tone has strengthened con- 
siderably. Women’s wear fabrics enjoy 


hetter call. (page 61) 


Knitting 


(,ore Holes 

Worn stitch cams are determined as 
the source of gore holes in circular- 
knitted stockings. It is recommended 
that these cams, when replaced, should 
he ground slightly concave near the 
point. (page 50) 


Hosiery Sales Increasing 

Approach of Christmas has brought 
in increase in full-fashioned hosiery de- 
mand, but volume is still backward and 
ongested last-minute buying seems 


likely. (page 62) 


Weather Handicaps Underwear 
Although ribbed underwear is active, 
ild weather has slowed retail sales and 
1ade buyers hesitant about placing 

pring business on __ lightweights. 
page 62) 


Swimsuits Backward 
lotal swimsuit business to date is well 
chind last year. Mills hope for pick-up 
t end of month. Prices have steadied. 
page 62) 


Paterson “Silk Week”’ Starts 


HE much-heralded “Silk Industry Week” opens in Paterson, N. J., today 

(Nov. 14) with two major events. The Silk Institute convenes at the 
Alexander Hamilton Hotel, Paterson, at 10 a.m., continuing through a full 
program of addresses and luncheon sessions, well into the afternoon. The 
Silk Machinery Exposition, which is the highlight of “Silk Industry Week,” 
throws open its doors at the Paterson Armory, at 7 p.m., this (Saturday) 
evening. The machinery show will remain open daily, from 1 p.m. to 
10.30 p.m., until next Saturday when the “Week” comes to a close. Numer- 
ous special events, including a Martha Washington Fashion Show, will 
entertain visitors daily at the exposition. 

Outstanding on next week’s program at Paterson is the National Silk 
Convention, to be held at the Alexander Hamilton Hotel, Wednesday and 
Thursday, Nov. 18 and 19; and the dinner-meeting of the Silk Travelers’ 


Association, which will be held at th#same hotel Wednesday evening. 


Details of all these events were given in TExT1LE Wortp for Nov. 7. 
Paterson can be reached from New York by train, bus, or private motor. 
Buses leave the Astor Hotel and Herald Square terminals every 20 minutes 
during rush hours; first bus at 7:45 a.m., last one leaving Paterson at 
midnight. Buses pass within one block of the armory where Machinery 





Show is being held. 








Silk 


Proposed Classification Standards 
It is pointed out that recent efforts 
in regard to classification of raw silk 
unfortunately still leave much to be de- 
sired. The author offers his criticism 
in a constructive tone and makes sev- 
eral pertinent suggestions for improve- 
ment of the standards in question. Com- 
parative tabulation of results obtained 
by the use of different methods of 
classification is of particular interest. 


(page 36) 
Silk Rallies After Decline 


Raw silk is 5c. above last week, the 
rise following a series of fluctuations 
so sharp that some importers tempo- 
rarily refused to quote. Good tone. 


(page 59) 


Thrown Yarns Advance 
Thrown yarn reflected primary mar- 
ket strength in a mild rise, but there 


The Business Outlook 


MID the nervous swings of speculative sentiment in commodity and 


security markets evidences of actual increase in industrial and trade 
activity so far in November are still slight, scattered and of uncertain 


significance. 


Despite undeniable improvement in underlying elements and 


more optimistic business attitudes, it is unreasonable to expect much 
immediate evidence of upturn at this season of the year. Resistance to 
seasonal decline of steel production, fairly well sustained strength in resi- 
dential building and carloadings, an October upturn in department store 
sales, scattered increases in employment, and some recession in currency 
circulation after allowance for seasonal and price factors, are all encour- 
aging indications, offset by persistent weakness in electric power output and 
check payments and continued bank credit liquidation. Our index for the 
first week of November is stationary at the low level for the year. Com- 
modity prices have relaxed the swift pace of their recent rise, and there 
are obstacles still to be overcome before the bear market can be definitely 
declared dead and the sacred, badly scared bull safely issue from his long 
seclusion for the next festival—The Business Week. 
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was little buying interest. Increased 
inquiries for spun yarn. (page 59) 


Spring Fabrics Improve 

Cutters-up began placing orders for 
spring broadsilks this week and while 
volume is small, market tone is consid- 
erably better. Active spot call for 
mark-downs. (page 61) 


Rayon 


Furness Starts Production 

Interest in cuprammonium yarn is 
quickened by announcement that Furness 
Co., Gloucester, N. J., has started com- 
mercial production by improved process. 
Savings in costs are effected by utiliza- 
tion of spinning equipment which con- 
verts dissolved cellulose into a finished 
yarn continuously in less than three 
minutes. (page 28) 


Rayon Plants Curtail 

Determined to avoid year-end surplus, 
rayon producers continue their curtail- 
ment policy. Output fell from 80% to 
75% of capacity this week, reflecting 
moderate buying. Market tone firm. 
(page 59) 


Processing 


Streaks in Carbonized Fabric 

There are several possible reasons 
for the development of streaks or clouds 
in piece-dyed, carbonized goods. These 
causes together with their remedies are 
briefly outlined. (page 50) 


Chemists’ Program 

The program for the annual meeting 
of the American Association of Textile 
Chemists and Colorists at Boston indi- 
cates wide coverage of current technical 
problems. (page 65) 
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Joel Feder 
Unusual use for wool fabric in formal evening 
wrap (left) and travel pajamas of soft wool 
goods (right) shown at New York Wool Dinner 


Fine Retail Response 
Heralds Success for 


National 


Wool Week 


SNASILY the outstanding feature of National Wool 
Week, which reaches its technical close today 
(Nov. 14), but which promises to spread _ its 


stimulus entire been the 


splendid response it has elicited from leading retailers 
throughout the country. 


through the season, has 
It is too early to estimate the 
value of the event, in concrete terms of sales, but already 
reports heme received at the offices of National Wool 
Week Committee in New a more than sea- 
sonal improvement in consumer demand. 

National Wool Week was formally opened last Satur- 


with 


York, show 


day, 


demonstrations of various kinds in many 
Chief among these events were the parade in 
Philadelphia, the official opening dinner of the National 
Wool Week Committee at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, 


New York, and a special radio program in Boston which 
included talks by New England textile leaders. 


The New York Wool Dinner 


The dinner in New York was successful from many 
aspects. 
of the wool industry, including wool growers, spinners, 


cities 


It drew together a representative cross-section 
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weavers, garment manufacturers, and retail distributors, 
It included a smart fashion show, demonstrating the 
style importance of wool goods in the current modes, 
The speeches by representatives of various divisions of 
industry and public affairs touched on the foremost prob- 
lems of the industry. The speakers were: Arthur \. 
Hyde, Secretary of Agriculture, James C. Stone, Chair- 
man of the Federal Farm Board, Edith Nourse Rogers, 
Representative from Massachusetts, Lord Barnby, of 
Francis Willey & Co., London, Mayor Walker, of New 


York, and Leo A. Del Monte, president, Industrial Coun- 


cil of Cloak and Suit Manufacturers, Inc., New York 

Secretary Hyde said that market stability was the 
paramount need of the textile industry, and he deplored 
the small financial return that the wool grower gets 
for his product, as compared to that given other divi- 
He stressed the danger of low prices as tending 
to lower the standard of living. 

“The main value of Wool Week,” the speaker added, 
“is that it shows the tendency toward recognizing the 
interdependence of the different groups that make up 
the wool industry. All elements can work together and 
when they do so they will build up their industry.” 

Mr. Stone explained the services extended to the wool 
industry by the Federal Farm Board. He, too, empha- 
sized the need of “giving more consideration to the needs 
of the raw market,” and he said that “a more understand- 
ing attitude of industry as a whole on this point would 
tend to produce a healthier condition in the country.” 
Representative Rogers urged the wool industry to make 
more use of the federal organizations, particularly the 
Bureau of Standards, commenting that the cotton in- 
dustry was much more active generally in Washington 
than the wool trade. 

Particular interest aroused by Lord Barnby’s 
address, which constituted a swift but comprehensive 
survey of the world wool situation. He enthusiastically 
endorsed the Wool Week idea, and advocated further use 
of publicity in the industry. Tracing developments in 
the American wool industry since 1926, he said these 
“five years of adversity have helped you to greater 
efficiency,” especially as regards manipulation costs. 

Lord Barnby told of the work being done by the Wool 
Industries Research Bureau, leading British textile trade 
association, of which he is chairman. He said he had 
worked through the association to stimulate interest 
among wool-raising countries ef the Empire, in raising 


sions. 
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Float of local knitted outerwear mill group 
in Philadelphia “Wool Week” parade 


1931 








iunds for research. He praised the U. S. Farm Board 

1 “bold experiment.” Referring to collective market- 
ng, the speaker said he was surprised that wool auctions 
vere not employed in this country, as they had been 
found helpful elsewhere. He also discussed wool prices, 
itfering the thought that wool prices may be at bottom 
ind that the wise ones at the consuming end will do 
well to buy now. 


Motor Pageant in Philadelphia 


\ motor pageant depicting all phases of the wool 
industry was held Saturday afternoon, Nov. 7, in Phila- 
delphia, under the auspices of the Philadelphia Wool & 
lextile Association, in opening the observance of 
National Wool Week. Twenty-six floats, led by a 
shepherd with three live sheep, displayed wool shearing, 
wool pulling, scouring, spinning, dyeing, the modern 
loom, and the various processes and products of the 
industry in a most attractive manner. 

Music was furnished by the Firemen’s and Policemen’s 
sand of the City of Philadelphia. Displays also 
emphasized Philadelphia’s position as among the fore- 
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Float of Philadelphia Textile School showing 


old time hand loom weaving 


most in the country’s production of textiles, such as 
carpets, of which 45,000,000 yd. are manufactured there 
each year. The Philadelphia Knitted Outerwear Asso- 
ciation had a float with placard stating that Philadelphia 
produces 48% of all the knit goods and 82% of the men’s 
clothing produced in the State, with a total output of 
$23,000,000 in wool garments for men and $47,000,000 
for women. 

Among other features were: A float depicting a golf 
course, showing sports sweater models of the players, a 
fashion show of women’s coats and a window display 
of men’s suits. A float shown by the Philadelphia 
'extile School displayed an old type hand loom, and 
another by the same school showed a Crompton & 
Knowles power loom, illustrating the progress through 
modern methods, the float being manned by students of 
the school. Other floats included those contributed by: 
I. J. Horstmann & Sons, wool pulling; Philadelphia 
Wool Scouring Co., wool scouring ; Thos. Wolstenholme 
Sons & Co., wool spinning; Continental Mills, Inc. ; 
Stanley Goldsmith & Co. sponging; Eavenson & Lever- 
ing, featuring “Wish It with Wool”; Victor & Co., 
fashion show; U. S. Army Quartermaster Dept.; U. S. 
Marine Corps; Holmes Carpet Co., carpets; Richman 
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Float of Philadelphia Textile School showing 
modern Crompton & Knowles loom 


Herbert K. Webb, president of the 
Textile Association acted as the 


Bros., clothing float. 
Philadelphia Wool & 


marshal. 
Strong Support for Wool Promotion 


Other cities, large and small, did notable work in 
promoting National Wool Week. Boston’s special radio 
program, which marked the opening last Saturday fea- 
tured an address by former Governor Frank G. Allen, 
himself a leader in the wool industry, who traced the 
development of the wool trade in Boston and New Eng- 
land generally. Other scheduled radio talks from Boston 
during Wool Week included one by Mayor Curley. 
Joston retailers did themselves proud displays and 
special advertising campaigns that stressed the qualities 
of wool merchandise. William J. Filene & Sons devoted 
many windows to striking display s, and other stores also 
highlighted the event in various ways. The Boston Wool 
Trade Association subscribed to 1,000 advertisements 
emphasizing New England’s importance in the 
industry. Other Boston events during the week were: 
the award of a loving cup for the best Wool Week 
window display in stores and a sheep-shearing contest 
on Boston Common. The national project has been 
formally endorsed by Governor Ely and United States 
Senators Coolidge and Walsh of Masschusetts. 

The western States were no less enthusiastic in their 


wool 


cooperation, and governors of leading wool States 
endorsed the event. Promotional activities are being 


held in California, Oregon, Wyoming, Utah, Washington, 
Texas and other States. Col. Johnson, of the National 
Committee estimates Wool Week will sell at least $25,- 
000,000 worth of woolens which would not otherwise 
have been sold. The Sonora (Texas) Wool & Mohair 
Corp. is spirited!y cooperating. 

Woolen manufacturers .in the Portland, Ore., district 
formed a committee which cooperated with stores in dis- 
playing wool me ‘rchandise; similar aid was given Wool 
Week by the San Francisco Wool Trade Association and 
the California Wool Growers’ Association. An elaborate 
promotional program served to focus the attention of 
the Utah public on the event. 

Plans for National Wool Week were in 
Frank E. Fitzpatrick, secretary, acting under Col. John- 
son, chairman of the committee, and much of the success 
of the event was due to the efficient and energetic work 
of Mr. Fitzpatrick. 
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Basis for Study 


of Obsolescence 


in Worsted Spindle 
Age Inventory 


as Surveyed by 
University of Pennsylvania 


@ The report given on these pages is the third in the 
Worsted Spindle Inventory serics compiled and issued 
by the Industrial Research Department of the Wharton 
School of Finance and Commerce. The first report was 
published in TEXTILE Wortp, Aug. 29, 1931, and the 
second Sept. 19, 1931. The current report on machinery 
age is an excellent basis for obsolescence study. 


HE inventory schedule was mailed to all owners 

of worsted spinning equipment in March of this 
year. It asked for a classification of worsted 
spinning frames and mules by kind, size, and age. Kind 
referred to the method of spinning—cap, ring, flyer, 
etc.; size, to the number of spindles per machine. In 
order to simplify the schedule, mills were asked to indi- 
cate age by stating whether machines now owned were 
purchased before or after Jan. 1, 1914. If since 1914, 
they were asked to 
designate the year and 
whether new or sec- 
ond-hand. While such 
procedure could not 
provide complete age 
data, it did promise 
essential facts with a \ 
minimum of effort. LAA 
Practically all the PTE 
firms that cooperated 
in the 1931 inventory 
supplied information 
on size and age of 
their worsted spinning 
frames and mules. 
The spindleage of the 
reporting firms con 
stitutes well ove 
three-fourths of the 
country’s entire wor- 
sted spindleage. Sufti- 
cient information was 








also obtained about the spindleage of non-reporting mills 
to make the inventory an approximate census of the 
entire spinning trade. 


How Old Is Machinery? 


Somewhere between 65% and 80% of the worsted 
spinning spindle equipment now in the mills of this 
country is over 17 years old. On a machinery basis, 
therefore, worsted spinning must be termed a pre-war 
industry. While the inventory went back no further 
than 1914, several instances were encountered of spin- 
ning machinery which had been in place over 40 years. 
The inventory figures, of course, do not take into con- 
sideration the complete overhauling of spinning frames 
and mules every two or three years, a practice under- 
stood to. be somewhat general in the trade. While this 
practice would keep the machinery in fair repair, it 
might not always permit the addition of the refinements 
present in newer equipment. 

English and French Equipment. The percentage dis- 
tribution of English and French machines by selected 
age groups based on spindleage is shown in Table I. 
Here it will be noticed that the English branch of the 
trade has relatively more old spinning equipment than 
the French branch. The table is arranged to show age 
by selected periods. For instance, frames over 17 years 
old are frames which were installed before the World 
War. Those 12 to 17 years of age were purchased 
during the war, or between 1914 and 1919. Those 6 
to 11 years of age were purchased during the ill-fated 
boom of 1920-25, and those under 6 years of age 
represent recent purchases. The “unknown” group in- 
cludes those frames and mules whose purchase date is 
unknown and those which have been purchased second- 
hand since 1914. In the case of this second-hand 
spindleage, one can probably infer that most of it was 
purchased new some time before 1914 and is, therefore, 
more than 17 years old. 

The trade’s assumption, following the war, of 4 
prolonged “seller’s market’ for wool goods is seen in 
the percentage of existing equipment purchased between 
1920 and 1925—10% in English spinning and 20% 
in French spinning. Contrast with these figures, the 
rather insignificant additions of recent years. 

English Frames. Turning to specific types of English 
spinning, one discovers a preponderance of old frames 
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Summary of Report on Age and Size of Worsted Frames 


1. About 75% of the worsted spinning spindle equip- 
ment now in the mills of this country was purchased new 
some time before the World War. 

2. There is relatively more of such pre-war equipment 
in English spinning than in French spinning. 

3. The only marked purchase of new equipment during 
or since the war has occurred in French ring frames. 
Of the 74,000-odd French ring spindles now in the in- 
dustry, nearly 80% were bought new since 1919. 

t. In English spinning, mills producing sales yarn ex- 
clusively have the least pre-war spinning spindle equip- 
ment-——about 65% which compares with over 75% for the 
whole English spinning industry. 

5. English spinning is mainly on a medium to large 
frame basis today with 75% of both the cap and ring 
equipment in frames carrying 190 or more spindles. 

6. Practically all the new cap frames bought since 1914 
have been 200-spindle frames. 

7. Of the cap frames which were completely idle in 
mills active last year, nearly 90% were more than 17 
years old. 
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TABLE V—ENGLISH SPIN- ‘PABLE I—AGE OF WORSTED SPINNING FRAMES AND MULES Age. English  sales-yarn 
NING ridin SIZE Percentage Distribution Based on Spindles in United States, Spring 1931 mills have less pre-war 
Spri 93 Age in English French Total . : : 1 : 

Spring 1931 Years Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent spinning spind e equipment 
Spindles Per Cent 0 
Per rte Soar 2. «+ »~- Siete eeeeeeees 4.3 oe 6.6 than any other type of 
tal qo [4tOld......... cone eens ° ° . ~ ° . . . 
et Cae OR. 5 +5 Aen aes 10.1 20.2 13.5 English spinning mill. 
150 9.1 Under 6 Te UTeeUTe rn Suwa on 2.7 1.3 Rin P I bl h 
let EIR 9 .' ss tases oednct os 13.0 16.7 14.3 robably not more than 
ee ree ae MR oc diintss'noudyedks 100.0 100.0 100.0 65% of the English equip- 
2 0.338. ; ; : : ee : 7.4 Spindles. (eae Maree se KOK ees ' 1,671,700 871,960 2,543,660 ment now owned by sales- 
230 and over..... - _ 3.9 TABLE Il—AGE OF ENGLISH SPINNING FRAMES yarn mills is more than 17 
SiR i fae tack 100.0 Percentage Distribution Based on Spindles in the United States, Spring 1931 vears old, even including 
“pindles. . ..... 1,303,768* Age in Cap Flyer Ring Unknown Total - . 
ies Oaaies Years Per Cent PerCent PerCent PerCent Per Cent second-hand purchases in 
Over I7.... 68.5 75.5 77.3 26.0 68.5 as ae 
Under 200......... 47.7 12to 17... 61 0:2 5.5 nies 57 the “unknown age group. 
TOSI EN a i eM 18.3 e2 et On the same basis, carpet 
Poth se-vs.s+ss MR Ces | ERD 6.0 4.4 74.0 13.0 mills come next with about 
Spinc ‘ cass ’ — ——— —- — _ - e . . . . 
Bins Foose a 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 70% of their spinning in 
cai ai Spindles. ... 1,490,334 85,906 65,460» 30,000 1,671,700 pre-war equipment. The 
ae {3 TABLE I1—AGE OF FRENCH SPINNING FRAMES AND MULES other three types of Eng- 
210 and over 4.3 Percentage Distribution Based on Spindles in the United States, Spring 1931 + e.. £m ad : 
- Age in Mule Ring Unknown Total lish mills follow in order 
Total.... . 100.0 Years PerCent PerCent Per Cent Per Cent with their respective per- 
Spindles........... 64,788*** Over 17.... 59.6 21.0 100.0 58.2 si ileaiaiitaia te eaeieidlies ills 
*87.5% of the known U. S. U2 to 17. 39 “i 3 centages: weaving ml “ie 
ip spindleage. to ll....... ‘ : 750 aa : a. 
**71.4% of the known U. S. Under 6.. 0.2 14.1 1.3 “I/Os =~ aaa ; idle mills 
flyer spindleage. Unknown. , 19.2 eee 16.7 nearly 80% ; sales-yarn and 
***99_ 0% of the known U. S. ss ; * “17, QO \o% . 
Engliah ring spindleage. Total... : 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 weaving mills —80% or 
Spindles : ‘ 757,336 74,624 40,000 871,960 Full letails as t 
SE PINDE LA hy SIDE TABLE IV-—-WORSTED SPINNING FRAMES AND MULES BY AGE eee 
NING § UES SIZE ; SPINNING ’ MULES xE Feit ae 
OF FRAME OR MULE AND MILL TYPE the distribution ot worsted 
Spring 1931 Percentage Distribution Based on Spindles in the United States, Spring 1931 equipment by age groups 
Spindles Per Cent ———Mill Type , ‘ ee . — r 
Per " of 62 vern among the various types of 
ee. Total Sales- . and All mills appear in Table IV. 
Ring Frames Age in Yarn Weaving Carpet Weaving Idle Types 
\ nder 400 22.9 Y ears Per Cent Per Cent ~~ —_— — Cent Per Cent Per Cent WI G: F 9 
400 and ove m4 nglish Frames at Size Frames? 
inne Over 1?.. 55.5 67.9 66.2 78.5 76.0 68.5 nas ' 
Yotal..... 100.0 I2to 17.. 10.4 4.3 4.1 2.4 5.4 5.7 ae ’ ao 
Suiadlion, 70,624* otoll.. 127 9.9 20.1 5.0 15.2 10.1 English System. Che 
Mules fe wae 14.3 96 13.0 34 13:0 size distributions are based 
Under 590... 5.5 ; — moe £ 
590-629 47.4 Total.. 100.0 100.0 100.0 ~=100.0 += 100.0 ~—- 100.0 only on the spindleage for 
630-669 22.0 Spindles. . 512,550 359,436 57,264 551,988 190,462 1,671,700 which frame size is known. 
670-709... es French Frames and Mules T : : 
7 , > ass s ade 
710 and over 3.9 athe ae a oa 26 ae ‘9 The assumption is made 
Total 100.0 I2to I7.. 9.2 2° 0.5 3.6 that about the same size 
eae 6to ll... 30.4 3.5 17.9 20.2 ocala ; eer 
Spindles... . . 594,628** Vader 4 0.2 4.0 14 13 distribution would hold if 
*94.6% of the known U. S Unknown 8.3 78.9 16.7 bas a — e 
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**78.6% of the known U. S. Total. . . s ‘ ; f 100. Fe 1c Y , rorstec - 
despindiongs. Spindles... 324,196 138,700 ........ 404,564 4,500 871,960 frames in the worsted in 


dustry. 

As the notes accompany- 
each type; and, if the second-hand frames classed in ing Table V indicate, the distributions are based in all 
e unknown group are considered as “old” frames, all cases on more than 70% of the industry’s spindleage. 
ree types of English spinning run close to 80% in French System. In ring spinning, short frames play 
ichines over 17 years old. The column labeled “un- a minor part, as frames with 400 or more spindles are 
own” which appears in Table II includes those frames the rule. The machine with 600 spindles still leads in 

which no data were available as to kind. The small mules, but a quarter of the present mule spindleage is 
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indleage used makes this percentage insignificant. on machines exceeding 670 spindles. See Table VI. 
\ slight trend toward ring frames is evident from About three-quarters of the country’s English spindle- 


s compilation, but the small number of spindles on age supplied information as to the number of frames 
ich the percentages are based makes questionable its which were completely idle during 1930. From an 
portance. It is possibly of more importance that analysis of this information it appears that nearly 90% 
rly 13% of the cap frames were installed new less of the frames which were completely idle in English 
in 12 years ago. Carpet mills are responsible for most mills active last year were more than 17 years old. 
the new flyer spindleage. A rather unsuspected fact developed as to size. Over 
“rench Frames and Mules. Of the known French 78% of the cap frames which were completely idle in 
y equipment, it appears that only about 21% was _ mills active last year were frames with 190 or more 
talled before 1914. In fact, three-fourths of the spindles. Similar information obtained on: the idleness 
nch ring frames in the country’s worsted mills today of ring spindles was not sufficient to justify analysis 
ve been bought new since 1919. Of course, from the In flyer spinning about 83% of the idle frames in mills 
ndpoint of number of spindles involved, ring frames active last year were old frames as against an industry 
completely overshadowed by mules. The age situa- percentage for all flyers of about 80%. Here the “old” 
n in total French spinning equipment described in frames were chiefly frames with less than 180 spindles 
ble I was merely a reflection of the age situation in each. 
tle equipment. Some comparison is made between the [Joseph H. Willits is director of the Industrial Research De- 


; : ‘ : < Z partment, Wharton School of Finance and Commerce, University 
centage distributions of rings and mules by age of Pennsylvania, and the wool section comprises H. 8S. Davis, 


‘sare ‘illiams, Glen F. Brown : . E. Ls secretary.— 
oups 1n Table III. KC Glen F, Brown and D. E. Ladd, secretary 
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Commercial 
Production of 


Furness Process 
Rayon 
Broadens Interest in 


Cuprammonium Yarn 


By Winn W. Chase 


Assistant Editor, TEXTILE WorLD 


RODUCTION of on a commercial scale 

by the Furness Corp., Gloucester, N. J., brings to 

1 climax efforts to manufacture cuprammonium 
yarn at a cost approximating that of the volume-selling 
rayons. The process used, which was developed by 
W. H. Furness, president of the company, permits spin- 
ning, washing, drying, and twisting of the yarn in one 
continuous operation. The time required to transfer 
the dissolved cellulose into a finished yarn is less than 
3 min. An improved method is employed for preparing 
the solution from which the rayon is spun, and this re- 
sults in a staple compound which is unaffected by 


ravon 


temperature changes and does not require ageing or 


refrigeration before use. 
extensive tests indicate that finished yarn made by 


the Furness process has a high tensile strength and 
uniformity of denier, and good dyeing properties. 
Woven and knitted fabrics manufactured from. this 


rayon possess an excellent handle and appearance. Addi- 
tional equipment which is now being built and is expected 
to be in operation by Jan. 1, 1932, will give the Furness 


plant a capacity at that time of about 10,000 Ib. per 
week. Forrest Bros., Gloucester, N. J., selling agents 
for the Furness Corp., state that one of the leading 


textile mills has already contracted for this total initial 
output \s was announced recently, Edward G. Budd 
Mig. Co., Philadelphia, has been given exclusive rights 
to manufacture machinery used to produce rayon under 
the Furness It is planned to license the us¢ 
of this equipment to other manufacturers. 


patents. 


Costs Reduced 


Due to the revolutionary nature of the Furness 
process, few details of the methods employed have been 
made public; and as a result, a number of unauthorized 
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statements have been circulated. To make possible | 
following authoritative description of the process, Mir, 
Furness granted an exclusive interview to representa- 
tives of TEXTILE WorLpD and permitted them to observe 
each step in the manufacture of rayon, as carried out in 
the Furness plant. 

Mr. Furness stated: 

“Though the cuprammonium process is one of the o/d- 
est methods of making rayon, the superiority of the prod- 
uct alone has enabled it to survive, owing to higher prices 
which could be obtained for a limited output in hich 
‘grade fabrics. Its chief drawback has been the high cost 
of production. 

“The synthetic manufacture of ammonia has brought 
the cost of this materia! to a low level. 

‘In addition to this fact a better knowledge of the 
chemistry of the copper-ammonia process has eliminated 
the use of many expensive materials formerly used so 
that the materials now used are as follows: cotton linters, 
ammonia, caustic sulfuric acid, and copper 
sulfate. 

“Of these, 97% of copper and 40% of the ammonia 
are recovered and circulate in the process; and there- 
fore add but small expense. All of the above materials 
are used in much smaller quantities than were formerly 
thought necessary. 

“As the result of these changes and improvements. 
the actual cost of raw materials has been reduced to a 
marked extent. 

“It is, however, in the manufacturing methods that 
the greatest strides have been made. A mixture oi 
cotton, copper hydroxide, and ammonia produces a solu 
tion in 1 hr., which after passing through the filters 1s 
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"ig. 2. Spin- 
ing machine 
or produc- 
on of cup- 
ammonium 
arn by Fur- 
ess process. 


ready to spin. This solution is permanent, does not 
leteriorate, is not affected by temperature changes, and 
loes not require to be aged. No refrigeration is used. 

“The spinning, washing, drying, and twisting are ac- 
complished in one operation as follows: The solution 
is extruded from spinnerets in the usual manner, solidi- 
filed in a weak bath of caustic soda, and is led to a 
cylinder along which it travels in helical fashion and 
upon which it is washed by a small stream of dilute 
sulfuric acid followed by water. It then continues over 
i heated portion of the cylinder where it is dried, and 
thence to a twisting bobbin on which it is twisted and 
wound. The Furness spinning machine produces the 
arn continuously in uninterrupted lengths without 
nots. 

Contrary to some reports, Mr. Furness stated that the 
equipment used in his process is designed specifically 
tor the production of cuprammonium yarn and _ that, 
in his opinion, it is not adapted to the manufacture of 
‘ther types of rayon. 


Process Simplified 


In Fig. 1 is illustrated graphically the simplicity of 
the Furness process. Cotton linters, copper hydroxide 
prepared by a special method which gives an iron-free 
product of high purity), and ammonia, are mixed 
together to form a solution. This operation, as well as 
subsequent steps, is carried out at ordinary room 
temperatures, taking about 1 hr. The solution is then 
liluted with water, filtered twice (the second time 
hrough cotton batting to remove the last traces of 
suspended matter), and passes to storage tanks. 

Preparation of the solution by this method requires 

total time of about 5 hr., and obviates use of re- 
‘rigerating equipment, temperature-control apparatus, or 
acketed kettles. Ordinary cast-iron tanks and mixers 
ire employed throughout the operation. The resultant 
solution is ready for use immediately, or it can be stored 
tor an indefinite period. 

Spinning, washing, drying, and twisting are carried 
out continuously on the machine illustrated in Fig. 2. 
As stated previously with this equipment the time re- 
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quired to transform the dissolved cellulose into a finished 


twisted thread is less than 3 min. Essential parts of the 
machine are a filter; metering pump; spinneret ; coagulat- 
ing tank; revolving cage on which the yarn is carried 
forward while being acidified, washed, and dried; and 
an ordinary twister. A 34-section unit such as is illus- 
trated, is driven by a 24-hp. motor. With the excep- 
tion of the revolving cage, which is made of stainless 
steel, the machine is constructed mainly of cast iron. 


Spinning Machine 


Cellulose solution forced through the spinnerets by 
the metering pump is coagulated in a weak solution of 
caustic soda. A close-up view of the machine showing 
the yarn leaving the coagulating bath and passing over 
the guides to the revolving cage is given in Fig. 3. 

This revolving cage or cylinder is 8 in. in diameter 
and is built up of 28 stainless steel rods, 38 in. long. As 
the cylinder revolves, alternate rods are raised and de- 
pressed slightly and the yarn is carried along the cylinder 
in a helical manner. 

As the yarn progresses along the cage, it is acidified 
and washed on the counter-current principle. The 
method employed for acidifying and washing is made 
clear by reference to Figs. 2 and 3. Extending the 
length of the unit are three glass tubes with outlets over 
each cylinder. A stream of dilute sulfuric acid 1s 
allowed to flow on the yarn from the first two outlets, 
and water from the third. Since the cylinder is set at 
a 13° angle, the acid and water run down it in the op- 
posite direction to the travel of the yarn. Utilization of 
a floating siphon gives a constant flow of the wash 
liquors. The waste solutions containing copper salts are 
piped to a recovery system, where the copper is re- 
claimed by a special precipitating process. Uniformity 
of denier is achieved by gearing the metering pump with 
the revolving cage, and uneven tension on the yarn while 
it is in the wet state is avoided by tapering the cylinder 
in such a manner as to compensate for any expansion 
or contraction of the yarn which occurs while it is being 
washed. 

Drying of the rayon is accomplished by a steam- 
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lig. 3. Section of spinning machine showing yarn 

leaving coagulating bath and passing to revolving 

cylinders upon which it is acidified, washed and 
dried, 


heating element located inside the cage and near the 


delivery end. 

In the final operation, the yarn is given a twist of 
three turns per inch, and is wound on spools, when it is 
ready tor warping. Fig. 4 is a close-up view of a sec- 
tion of the “dry” the unit, and illustrates the 
manner in which twisting and spooling are effected. In 
the Furness plant, 1 Ib. spools are employed, each spool 
90,000 yd. of 50-denier yarn; 45,000 yd. of 
100-denier, etc. ; 


1 = = 


mately 75 yd. 


side of 


holding 
Since the spinning speed is approxi- 

per min., in the case of 50-denier yarn, 
spool is filled in 20 hr. 


Low Labor Cost 


\s the only manual labor involved in the operation 
of the spinning machine is replacing of the full bobbins 
with empty ones and cleaning of the filter at intervals of 
about 3 


mos., 


one operative can care for several units, 
thus reducing labor cost to a low point. Since any 
defect in the rayon can be observed as the yarn leaves 
the revolving cylinder previous to twisting, inspecting 
and sorting are that about 
95% of the total production is first-quality yarn. Tests 
for uniformity of denier are made quickly and simply 
by weighing a 9-meter sample of the yarn as it comes 


unnecessary. It is stated 
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Fig. 4. Close-up view of spinning machine, illus- 
trating manner in which twisting and spooling 
operations are performed. 


off the machine. In addition to the low cost for labor 
and supervision, the small floor space required for the 
equipment and its low cost of installation and main- 
tenance are important factors which make for the high 
efficiency of the process. 


Dyeing Properties 


In its dyeing properties, rayon produced by the 
l‘urness method is similar to the older types of cupram- 
monium yarn. The following tests conducted by the 
Furness Corp. on 50-denier yarn give an idea of the 
physical properties of the rayon: wet elongation, 18.3; 
dry elongation, 9.7; tensile strength wet, 1.12 grams per 
denier; tensile strength dry, 2.93 grams per denier. 

According to Mr. Furness, the simplicity of the 
spinning process, and the stability of the copper-cellulose 
solution, give rise to the interesting possibility that in- 
dividual textile mills may find it feasible to manufacture 
rayon for their own consumption. If this plan were 
adopted, little equipment other than the spinning ma- 
chine itself would be required, as the solution could be 
obtained in drums or tank cars ready for use; and after 
precipitating the copper from the waste liquors, the crude 
precipitate could be returned to the vendor of the 
cuprammonium solution, 
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RESEARCH 


A Stabilizer 
for Industry — 
Says Dr. C. H. Herty 


ESEARCH is the great stabilizing influence in 

industry. Through it, alternate periods of scarcity 

and glut can be avoided. When growth stops, 

lecay sets in. Industry cannot be stable if it is tending 

to go backward. It cannot help going backward if it 
ves not utilize the possibilities of research. 

This was the message brought to the U. S. Institute 
for Textile Research by Dr. Charles H. Herty, inter- 
nationally known chemist, at the annual meeting of the 
Institute last week. 

Even though he could not see his way clear to bring 
still another message—that of acceptance of the presi- 
ency of the organization—the inspiring character of his 

ldress infused new determination into the membership 
ud the executive personnel. 


Abstract of Dr. Herty’s Remarks 


An abstract of Dr. Herty’s remarks, which were 
xtemporaneous, follows: 


There is a sharp contrast between the attitude toward 
search during the present depression and that manifested 
uring the depression of 1921-22. Immediately following 
e war, there was a tremendous outgrowth of research 
this country. Then panic struck us in 1921 and 1922, 
d swept nearly all that research off the board. Tremendous 
ograms were wiped out, indicating that the seed of re- 
irch had been sown on rather stony ground. 

(compare that disaster with the present depression. 
ndoubtedly a great many research staffs have been cur- 
iled—but there has been no such wip- 
¢ out of research programs as devel- 
ed in 1922. This is evidence that we 
ve made real progress as to apprecia- 
n of the importance of industrial 


earch. 
\Vhat happened to bring about this @aaZ 
inge & 


lake the petroleum industry: 
1925 or 1926, I was shown a 
ort cn research which had been 
ng buried in that industry’s 
for two years. We got some 
tion on this report and soon had 


fund of $500,000 which was 
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farmed out to universities. After this money was secured, the 
120 problems outlined in the aforementioned report were gone 
over by two of the leading men in the field. They threw 
out only two problems—and those because these men thought 
they were too practical. In other words, they wanted 
to keep the fund employed on fundamental problems. Since 
that time, the work has been producing exceedingly interest- 
ing results. 

Take another field: Five years ago there was no real 
appreciation of research in the steel industry. But on Oct. 
16, this year, there was held in Pittsburgh an open meeting 
of the advisory committee on research, attended by 410 of 
the leading men in the field, who had journeyed to Pitts- 
burgh, for just one day, to listen to reports of progress in 
research done by the Bureau of Mines, the Carnegie Insti- 
tute of Technology and 44 steel companies, on technical 
problems in steel manufacture. Five years ago, it would 
have been impossible to get a dozen men there. 

Finally, I shall cite the paper industry. Admittedly back- 
ward in research in the past, it has begun to wake up. At 
Appleton, Wis., under the leadership of paper makers who 
have felt the need of training research men for the paper 
industry, there has been established an institute for paper 
chemistry in connection with Lawrence College. A new 
building has been erected and equipment manufacturers have 
installed the best types of machinery. 

These are merely a few examples. In other words, indus- 
try seems to be getting hold of the idea that real progress 
has got to be made with research leading the way. 

Turning to the textile industry, there is a real possibility in 
connection with the Textile Foundation. [Dr. Herty then 
reviewed the background of the Textile Alliance fund which 
was the basis of the establishment of the Foundation.] I am 
glad to see that the directors turned to the U. S. Institute for 
Textile Research, for a survey of progress. It is also in- 
spiring to reflect on the attitude evident at the meeting 
between textile men and research men a few months ago, 
which resulted in the establishment of a Foundation fund of 
$100,000 for fellowships, to answer the need of training men 
for the textile industry. 





Industry and Government Must Cooperate 


Finally, I want to discuss research as a stabilizing influ- 
ence. | am a firm believer in the statement that, when 
growth stops, decay sets in. You can’t be stable if you tend 
to go backwards. : 

A document I have here, written just a hundred years ago, 
points out the importance of prompt diffusion of statistical 
data to prevent alternative periods of scarcity and glut, with 
resulting harm to consumer and producer. And yet, it has 
just recently been decided to discontinue the annual dye 
census which represents the one admirable step ever taken by 
the Government to give an industry accurate information 
on which it could formulate its advance. It has been stated 
that this decision was made because the Tariff Commission 
was afraid it might be attacked later on the grounds that it 
was giving too much to one industry. Instead of taking this 
backward step, a forward step should be taken, and other 
industries given the information they need. 

Of all the propositions as to what we should learn from 
the depression, I haven’t seen the suggestion that the Gov- 
ernment set up a statistical bureau so that all branches of 
industry could have regular and accurate reports on produc- 
tion, consumption, stocks, etc. There is 
not a manufacturer in this country who 
can't afford to set up an extra depart- 
ment, if necessary, and pay another 
man just to supply such information to 
the Government. 

Congress has got to see this, and make 
appropriation for it—and industry has 
got to cooperate. : 

Research is the great means of pre- 
venting booms or depressions, and of 
bringing about stability. That is why 
[ have emphasized the need of research 
along the lines of statistical information 
on production and consumption. 
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Attractive 


Weave and 


Color Effects 
Secured by Varying 


the Common Twill 


By R. A. C. Scott 


@ Although the common twill is one of the most ele- 
mentary of weaves, it is capable of practically unlimited 
variation by means of which attractive color and weave 
effects may be obtained. The author, in the accompany- 
ing article, describes the construction of several weaves 
whose basis is the common twill and clearly illustrates 
why the latter has been rightly termed “the backbone of 
the weaving industry.” Designers have, in the exploita 
tion of this basic weave, a wide field in which to demon- 
strate their capabilities. The author also makes specific 
reconmmendations to insure satisfactory results from the 


; es 
nnishing Processes. 


Hie common twill, as its name implies, is one of the 
most common and widely used weaves in the manu- 
facture of all woven materials. This weave is 


designated as “four harness weave,” but it is also widely 
known under the following titles: “serge,” “blanket,”’ 
“sheeting,” “shalloon,” “harvard,” “batavia,” and ‘“‘cas- 
simere.” 

seing one of the three foundation weaves (plain, ordi- 
nary twill, and sateen), it is possible to obtain unlimited 
weave variations from its basic structure. Owing to the 
frequency of the intersections, cloths employing this 
weave are firm; and when set square, equal proportions 
of warp and filling are shown. In this latter respect it 
differs from the prunelle (2/1 twill) or the swansdown 
(3/1 twill) and of course gives a more balanced effect. 
In light-weight goods, in which fine yarns are employed 
and firm setting practiced, a very neat and fine twill will 
be formed; whereas the reverse would result in heavier 
weights, necessitating coarser varns and looser construc- 
tion. Again, by modification of cloth setting, the angle 
of inclination will be increased or decreased according 
to the proportion of ends to picks or vice versa per unit 
space. In fact, the common twill is so elastic in its many 
practical uses that it has been rightly termed “the back- 
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bone of the weaving industry”; and it can be modified 
to produce some very complex structures and fancy 
effects. By employing the usual colorings in these vari- 
ous weave modifications, some very pronounced and 
effective designs can be built up. 

Let us now compare a few of these color effects and 
familiarize ourselves with their different features. Fig. | 
shows the common twill (14) with a white warp and 
black filling ; and Fig. 2, the same weave (14) with on 
thread of white and one thread of black alternating in 
both warp and filling. Figs. 3 and 5 weave as 14, but 
with two-and-two and four-and-four colorings. Fig. 4 
weaves as 444, but with three-and-three colorings. Fig. 6 
weaves as 44, but has one-and-one warp crossed with 
two-and-two coloring in filling. The coloring effects of 
Figs. 4 and 6 use the same weave but start on the eighth 
thread. By changing the order of warp coloring, weave 
1A could be used, e.g., No. 4 would read two threads 
black, three threads white, and one thread black. No. 6 
would start with one thread black instead of white. 
However, it is better to modify the weave and keep the 
warp patterns straight where possible. 

A comparison of the above six colors effects cannot fail 
to convince the average individual of the widely divergent 
features procured. For instance, Fig. 1 shows a straight, 
clear-cut diagonal in contradistinction to Fig. 2, which is 
a distinct step effect. In like manner Fig. 3 is of the 
stripe order, whereas Fig. 4 is more of a broken-step 
diagonal, with Fig. 5 nearly approaching a check effect. 
In Fig. 6 we have a predominance of white in the form 
of irregular squares bordered on each side by vertical 
lines of black. Many more examples could be given by 
way of illustrating the unlimited coloring possibilities of 
this simple weave. In addition to this, a variation can 
he had by employing three or more color schemes or by 
combining two or more of these effects in stripe or check 
formation. For instance, the familiar “Glen Check”’ is 
simply a combination of Figs. 3 and 5 in equal parts in 
warp and filling. 


Color Effect Related to Weave 


At this point it would be well to emphasize the impor- 
tance of the correct order of coloring in relation to weave 
formation. As an example, suppose we reverse the color 
order in Fig. 3—a very different effect would result. In 
stead of a stripe design, a bar effect would be obtained, 
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which would be less attractive as well as defective in color 
rossing. 

In Figs. 7A, 8A, and 9A we have further variations of 
his weave, there being one thread of white and one of 


black in both warp and filling. By drafting eight threads 
right and eight threads left and making a clean cut where 
e twills join, the effect as sketched in Fig. 7 is produced. 
[.xtending this herringbone principle in the filling, a dia- 
ond effect as shown in Fig. 8 results. By using an 
regular draft of eight right and four left, a zigz ig twill 
formed (see Fig. 9). Equally good novelty designs 
uld be had by coloring solid white in warp and solid 
ick in filling. All the foregoing weaves are suitable 
r either men’s or women’s fabrics and have been used 
ther extensively in both fields. 
lhe Russiafi twill or the two-right and two-left draft- 
of common twill (Fig. 10) constitutes one of the 
ist attractive effects when used in coarser fabrics of 
e overcoating type. It will be noticed that the odd 
cks in this weave are working plain, which brings it 
to the same category as the three-harness twill for 
mness and favors its use for cloths employing thick 
rns and heavy effects. Owing to the absence of any 
‘ongated twill effect. it is pre-eminently suited to cloths 


ving a napped or raised finish, such as chinchillas or 
itneys. 
Care in Finishing 

()f course, defective construction and careless finishing 
ust be guarded against in making these cloths; other- 
se disappointing results will accrue. As a guide, there- 

I should advise setting about 10% under the maxi- 
im, with a loom width of approximately 74 in.; and in 
ishing, I recommend fulling to width, making sure that 
re is enough cover to completely conceal all textural 
iracteristics. 
lhe weave illustrated in Fig. 11 is another variation 
the common twill secured by drafting on four har- 
sses and denting in threes. This is called the “‘bell- 
sket.” It is very attractive in heavy fabrics and i 
ten employed in combination with other weave varia- 
ns either in stripe or block-check formation. The most 
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general coloring employed for this weave is white or 
light-colored warps and dark-colored fillings, the latter 
varied at times with one pick fancy and one pick dark 
alternating. The fancy pick floats three up and three 
down, and is rather effective if properly blended. 


Building Weave Checks 


So far we have discussed the smaller and most widely 
known effects peculiar to the common twill and its varia- 
tions. This, however, by no means covers the various 
possibilities of this weave, so we shall next consider a 
few of the larger and more elaborate effects. Before 
doing so, however, perhaps mention should be made of 
ways by which weave checks are built. 
The best known of the latter are alternate or block checks 
and continuous or guard checks, based on the twill and 
its modifications. 


the numerous 


Fig. 8, already referred to as a diamond design, is 
in reality a block-check arrangement of right and left 
twills. More elaborate effects, however, can be obtained 


by using different weave modifications and also by alter- 
ing the color crossings, using one formation of the weave. 

In Fig. 12, for instance, we have a block-check ar- 
rangement on sixteen harnesses. This is made up of 
alternate sections of 4x4 diamond weave, the remaining 
two sections of left twill “cutting two’s.”” Whether this 
be colored, light warp and dark filling, or contrasting 
colors in one-and-one pattern in both directions, a more 
or less distinct effect will result. A much larger and 
more elaborate design will be found in Fig. 13. Although 
this may look rather complicated, it is after all quite a 
simple construction. The ‘method followed in building 
this block check consists in first filling in four threads 
and four picks of right and left twills in alternate sections 
of sixteen harnesses each, which leaves a square of 8x8 
in the center of each section. By inserting the reverse 
twill to the border in each square, the design is com- 
pleted. This will reduce to 24 harnesses by drafting. 
The same color effects as suggested for Fig. 12 would 
suit this equally well and prove just as effective. 

In Fig. 14, weave 44, we have another idea of a block 
check which lends itself to many varieties. In this in- 
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stance the straight twill is used; but by using a special 
pattern effect in both warp and filling, we get a distinct 
design of the check order. It is hardly necessary to 
explain this further. Suffice it to say that by starting 
the pattern with one thread instead of two in each section, 
two threads of different colors weave together, which 
changes the color crossings with the result shown. If 
desired, each block can be increased in multiples of 4; 
i.e., 12, 16, 20, etce., which would give a much larger 
design. 

An example is given in Fig. 15 of a continuous or 
guard check, using right twill “cutting two’s” for ground 
and the ordinary left twill for the check. 


Harnesses Required 


The most interesting, useful, and fancy variations of 
the common twill are based on the principle of the two- 
and-two ends, arranged either on the odd ends or the 
odd picks. If the warp method is used, these ends are 
weavable on two harnesses, separate harnesses being 
required for the remaining ends. The following formula 
gives the number of harnesses required: (Ends in design 
+ 2) + 2. When used as picks, however, the number 
of harnesses required is equal to half the threads in the 
design. This method gives a firmer cloth and eliminates 
the filling floats of threes, so frequently met with when 
adopting the warp method. 

The common-twill basket check on 16x16, using the 
warp method, is illustrated at Fig. 16; and at Fig. 17 the 
pick method is shown. By comparing these two systems, 
it will readily be seen that the latter is of a firmer con- 
struction and has no filling floats over two. Basket checks 
can be made in sizes ranging from 8x8 to 48x8. The 
coloring necessary to give a well-defined weave effect is 
white warp and black filling, although the one-and-one 
coloring in contrasting tones is very effective and fre- 
quently used. By introducing a basket effect or spot in 
the center of each section, a fancier design of a smaller 
nature would be produced. A Grecian key effect is 


produced by coloring the design at Fig. 18 in the two- 
and-two order; whereas with the one-and-one coloring 
or white warp and black filling, a diamond figure would 
This demonstrates in a very effective manner 


result. 









the close relationship of pattern and color to weay: 
A large, fancy diagonal is illustrated at Fig. 19, which 
is suitable for either the one-and-one or the light-wa:» 


and dark-filling methods of coloring. Both 18 and {9 
are based on the two-and-two-ends method, already e 
plained. The dots in each case represent the two-an 
two ends and the mark “1” indicates the right twi 
whereas the mark “V”’ represents the left or fancy pai 
In Fig. 18 the two-and-two ends are placed on the ev. 
threads instead of the odd, which is necessary in order {\) 


suit the color pattern. 


Building from Motives 


We shall now consider another method and one of 
simpler nature; namely, building from given motives or 
bases. The principle of this system is well known a1 
widely practiced, and the resulting designs produce sony 
very novel effects in both woolen and worsted fabrics 
As in the previous designs, use is made of the two-and- 

two ends, which are obtained by “cut 

ting” the opposite twills at the filling junc 

tion. It will be noted that in constructing 

these designs, counterpart threads in the 

motive are weavable on the same har- 
This will be clearly understood 
by referring to Figs. 20 and 21 (which 
are the right and left twills of the com- 
mon twill), where it will be found that thread number 
2 of Fig. 20 is the same as number 4 in Fig. 21; and in 
similar manner 4 in 20 is the same as 2 in 21. 

Taking the well-known “Dice Crow” as a motive for 
this class of design, the number of harnesses required 
will be ten; i.e., two each for threads 1, 2, 3, and 4 in 
motive, plus two for the two-and-two ends. Threads 
5, 6, 7, and 8 are the opposite of threads 4, 3, 2, and | 
respectively. Although the complete design is given at 
Fig. 23, it may be pointed out that this is not necessary, 
as the draft and plan can be made directly from motive 
see Figs. 24 and 25. As each mark and blank in motive 
represents four threads and four picks, it is easy to find 
the total ends and picks in the repeat of design. Thus, 
8x4 = 32 ends and picks. 

By using distinguishing marks in motive, it is hoped 


nesses. 


Fig. 18a 
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t the reader will be better able to follow the method 
ployed in constructing the plan and draft directly from 
‘motive, instead of first making the design and reduc- 
‘in the ordinary manner. Numerous examples could 
cited in further explanation of this method; but by 


ivllowing the instructions set out, the student should 


ve no difficulty in making other designs according to 
individual creative ability. Before leaving this sub- 
t, however, it might be advisable to mention the fact 
the basket weave can be suitably and effectively 
ployed in conjunction with the right and left twills. 
example, let us take Fig. 26 as the motive, with X 
resenting right twill, blanks representing left twill, 
| O representing basket. The complete design is illus- 
ted at Fig. 27, which shows a rather unusual, yet at- 





tractive diagonal effect. The plan and draft are illus- 
trated at Figs. 28 and 29 respectively. In passing, it 
should be noted that although the motive was made on 
eight ends, the same as motive at Fig. 22, the former 
takes eighteen harnesses. This, of course, is due to the 
fact that the twill order of the motive is straight and is 
not subject to opposite sections. 

In conclusion, it will be found that all of these designs 
can be produced on ordinary looms of 24-harness capac- 
ity. In some cases, in fact, the designs could be used in 
double-cloth structures and still be weavable on the ordi- 
nary loom. The principles of varying the common twill 
as herein explained, I hope, will be of assistance to the 
young designer in furthering his knowledge of weave 
construction and pattern production. 
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Steps Necessary 


Toward 


Composite 
Raw-Silk 


Classification 


By Warren P. Seem 


Julius Kayser & Co. 


@ “The American consumer,” writes Mr. Seem, “is 
anticipating that, beginning with July, 1932, when all silk 
is to be classified at the conditioning house of the 
Japanese Government, the present irregularities in quality 
will cease. We are presenting our researches to show that 
the Japanese composite grading and the tentative method 
adopted by the committee of the Silk Association of 
America in June, 1931, fall short of the ideal.’ Mr. Seem 
offers some very pertinent suggestions toward the devel- 
opment of a more satisfactory set of standards. A sub- 
sequent article by Mr. Seem, to appear in an early tssue, 
will discuss uniformity as the principle of composite 
classification, the five major qualities, the composite dif- 
ferential, and a method of estimating composite value. 


E HAVE tried the composite method adopted 

by the Japanese Government Silk Conditioning 

House in May, 1931, and checked it with the 
progress report proposed by the Silk Association of 
\merica in June, 1931. We find different grades indi- 
cated when applying both methods to the same measure- 
ments, as well as an irregular evenness result. We 
heartily indorse the composite grading in principle and 
the proposed plan of classifying all Japanese silk at the 
Government Conditioning House after July, 1932. 

We wish to give the movement definite support by 
offering to the trade and the various committees the 
henefit of our researches for a classification that is based 
on principles independent of the human equation and one 
that is fair and equitable to all parties concerned. We 
hope that it will encourage a frank and open discussion 
that will enhance the cooperative efforts started to develop 
an international standard. 

We recognize that the practice of submitting samples 
for tests is unsound on general principles, that it cannot 
continue indefinitely, and that there must eventually be 
developed an international standard as a medium of 
trading that is satisfactory to reeler, importer, and 
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manufacturer. During the past eleven years we hay 
purchased our raw silk subject to our own tests fi 
evenness, cleanness, neatness and physical qualities. O1 
rejections have ranged from 20 to 80% during the elev: 
silk seasons. We have had considerable expense in tes 
ing, experienced many delays in getting acceptable sil\:, 
carried excessive stocks, and found that there is gre: 
room for improvement benefiting all parties concerned. 

Nine ten-bale lots, reported as of one grade, we) 
tested at the Japanese Conditioning House and grad 
by them according to their May, 1931, method. \\ 
applied to the Japanese measurements the American pe: 
centages of importance. Table I is the result. 

A summary of these tests shows two lots alike ai 
seven lots of the American one grade higher than t! 
Japanese. Assuming a differential of 15c. per pound 
to a grade, there is a difference of about $1,400 indicate: 
between the two gradings. 

The variation in grade between the Japanese and 
American evaluation is due to different values used i1 
the relative-percentage-of-importance tables and the per 
centage scale for composite grading as shown by Tables 
II, III and IV. 

Fifty skeins were extracted from four bales of eac! 
of the nine ten-bale lots and these were tested in the 
Julius Kayser & Co. Laboratory for evenness by the 


TABLE III 


American Relative 
Percentage of Importance 

Evenness 60% 

Low Evenness none 

Neatness 20% 


Cleanness 20% 


TABLE II 
Japanese Weight 
of Importance 
Evenness 40% 
Low Evenness 30° 
Neatness 20% 
Cleanness 10% 





nine-meter sizing test. On two lots, 0063 and 0066, the 
Japanese samples were also tested. The comparative 
results are as in Table V. (See May 2 and 9, 1931, 
and Oct. 24, 1931, TExTrLE Wor tp, for details of nine 
meter-sizing test for evenness. ) 

Test 0063 shows an evenness by seriplane of 82.85‘ 
and a size deviation of 1.37 deniers. The nine-meter 
evenness on Julius Kayser sampling is 71%; and on 
Japanese, 73.5%. 

Test 0028 shows an evenness by seriplane of 82.80‘, 
or only 00.05% difference from test 0063, but shows an 
evenness by nine meters of 77.40, or 6.4% difference. 
The deviation in size on 0028 is 0.81 denier, or 0.56 
deniers lower than test 0063. On the Japanese sampling 
of test 0063, the difference is but 3.9% between the 
seriplane and nine-meter. 

Calculating the deviation in denier on 450 meters, col- 
umn 2, in percentage by the nine-meter method, we have 
column 3, which on test 0063 deviation of 
82.8% ; and on 0028, 90.9%. Multiplying these percent- 
ages by the seriplane evenness, we have column 5, which 
on test 0063 gives 68.55%, or 2.45% less than the nine 
meters on Julius Kayser & Co.’s sampling and 5% less 
on Japanese sampling. On test 0028 the difference 
hetween the product of the seriplane and size deviation 
and the nine-meter evenness percentage 1s 


shows a 





evenness 
2.14%. 
The difference between the seriplane tests on the two 
lots is .05% ; the difference between the product of thi 
seriplane and size deviation percentage is 6.71%. TT! 
ditference between the nine-meter tests on Julius Kayse' 
sampling is 6.40%. Ata price differential of 15c. p 
pound per grade by the seriplane method, the two lot 
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of the same value; on the two other methods lot 0063 
worth about 374c. less per pound than lot 0028. 

|f the nine-meter tests are reliable, the errors shown 
the seriplane evenness tests are alarming, and compar- 
ve studies by parties dealing on the seriplane basis are 
licated as urgent. (As the nine-meter sizings are 
und on the seriplane, the same silk can be studied by 
ndard panels.) 


Qualities Included 


\t the 1929 International Conference in New York, 
Japanese delegates presented their first composite 
rading based on A and B tests for evenness, size devia- 
mn, cleanness, and neatness. They did not consider the 
w evenness percentage of any value. The American 
legates insisted upon the low average, and considered 
« A test for evenness of little value and the size 
eviation unnecessary. The minority members of the 
kaw Silk Classification Committee considered size devia- 
tion as essential, and low evenness as of no value. 
Che Japanese compromised with the American idea 
| brought out a second method in which they eliminate 
the size deviation and A test for evenness but include the 
low average and originate the weight-of-importance fea- 
ture to estimate a composite grading. They evaluate 
the composite grading on three qualities; viz., evenness, 
low evenness, cleanness, and neatness. 
The American Joint Committee in June, 1931, in their 
progress report, eliminate the low average but put it in 
secondary class subject to penalties. They adopt the 
lapanese principle of weighting the important quality but 
change the percentages of relative importance on even- 





TABLE I 





ness and cleanness and the percentages on the composite 
scale. They evaluate the composite grading on three 
qualities also; viz., evenness, cleanness, and neatness. 

Both committees put size deviation, strength, and 
cohesion in a secondary class subject to minimum values 
but rate them so low that they have little or no classifica- 
tion value. This virtually leaves the evaluation of the 
physical properties open for barter and necessitates pri- 
vate testing by many manufacturers in order to make a 
proper selection of raw silk suitable for their needs. 

This experience indicates the need of an unbiased 
international committee passing upon all classification 
methods before they are given to the trade for trial so 
as to avoid different percentage values and grading on 
the same silk in the producing and consuming markets. 
To make this practical, it appears that a strong effort 
should be made to eliminate the human equation and 
establish such standards that the same tests made on the 
same silk give the same results the world over. 

The get-together spirit in both committees is com- 
mendable; but the results, which appear to be a com- 
promise for the sake of expediency, make it seem 
unprofitable for the consumer to trade by the tentative 
American method and quite profitable to buy under the 
Japanese government standards. 


Method and Purpose 


The purpose of composite classification is to combine 
the five major characteristics of raw silk into an equitable 
trading medium to serve the whole industry, and not a 
classification for a specific branch or product. 

Grade all silk so the real value for 
any specific purpose can be readily 
ascertained from certificate of tests 
issued at point of origin to be ten- 
dered in lieu of samples for test. 
This simplifies trading by the im- 
porter and gives the buyer the oppor- 


Japanese Conditioning House Tests Japanese American 
Low Co osite Composite a selec . 6] ae Sj ” =. 

se cols Gia ae “omposite Cee tunity to select the desired silk with 
No. % % Neatness Cleanness % Grade % Grade little delay and expense. It combines 
1012 84.45 73. 86. 92.90 82.17. B 86.37. A all the characteristics in one classifica- 

1023 84.25 74. 88. 88.70 82.37 B 85.73 B : : re tiie oe i 
124 85. 40 74.4 85.55 85.90 82.18 B 85.32 B tion and eliminates minimum values 
1025 84.05 72.2 88.85 90.90 82.14 B 86.18 A and barter on superlatives. It also 
032 es |. oe. 88.10 91.10 82.51 B ro = . relieves the importer of the burden of 
a oat <s _ os as" C 83.66 B supplying samples and carrying an 
0033 81.15 71.4 86.85 849 79.74 D 82.68 C unnecessary stock to replace rejec- 
166 80.35 70. 86.85 &1.7 78.68 D a. C tions, due often to the whims of 
Avg.—81.52  Avg.—84.9 inspectors, and saves the consumer 

unnecessary costs of testing, etc. 
TABLE IV As to the rule upon which the com- 
Japanese and American Grades and Scale of Composite Percentages. —— — 1S eee = 
Grades AAA AA A B c »D E F G : cnet Tm ¢ aa stir eee 
panese.... 88 85.5 83.5 81.5 80 77 72 67 Below 67 Ne ae en een 
merican. 90 88 86 83 80 77 70 £69 Below 69 that Mr. T. Higo says in substance 
that the aim was to give each char- 
acteristic a value or weight of im- 
TABLE V portance from both the reeling and 
Comparative Results manufacturing standpoint. The clas- 
Japanese Conditioning House Tests Julius Kayser 9-Meter Tests sification by minimum value does 

(3x4) Evenness % Evenness % dias . . 

Dey. Evenness nik en Gaites om Oanebee not encourage the filatures to improve 
ert, No. er LAY Setaiies — Saneline Semeling the quality of raw silk. _They recog- 
eb. 1 37 82.8 82. 85 68.55 71. 73.5 nize that the weight of importance 
66.. 1.10 88.5 a HS. s 71.7 varies in accordance with different 
33 .98 89.7 81.1 : : aon cl ne f crileadtesas 
32 117 87.9 84.40 74.18 74.20 SYPES OF CARTREF ING. , 
) 0% 88.7 85 4 75.74 77 | The knowledge of the weight of 
25 0.92 91.6 84.05 77.03 77.2) importance that one gives to various 
12 0.83 91. 84.45 76.84 78.97 iaiebiendiediina’. auied seen cpg 
a. 92° 54 35 a7 74 80.10 characteristics when one _ select or 
8 0 81 90.9 82 80 75 26 77 40 assigns raw silk for a specific product 
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collective experience, and accumulated data covering 


many years. It is the privilege of but a few to cover in 
a lifetime the various branches of the industry and thus 
acquire an all-round experience. Those of us who have 
had that privilege recognize how many variables there 
are and have a definite vision that the trade in general 
will be greatly disappointed with a composite classifica- 
tion based on the weight of importance. It is predicted 
that such a composite classification will be a constant 
target for criticism and subject to constant changes and 
that the favored consumers will continue to buy silk 
subject to private tests. This will defeat the apparent 
purpose of classifying all Japanese raw silk at the gov- 
ernment conditioning house. 

We shall now consider size deviation and nature as 
they apply to the grading of raw silk to show why they 
should be made a quality subject to the composite evalua- 
t10n 


Size Deviation 


Matsame Toyobe, in the Second International Raw 
Silk Conference Report, page 78, says: 

“We have conducted an elaborate investigation and 
experiments on many lots of raw silk and studied the 
relation existing between the testing results of size-devia- 
tion and evenness tests. It was found that the results 
of these two tests are not always in correlation. The 
result of evenness test shows the degree of evenness on 
short lengths of raw silk, and it cannot indicate the 
degree of size uniformity of thread length on one panel. 
The length of sizing skein is 450 meters, and the result 
of size deviation test denotes the degree of size uni 
formity of the length of raw silk which corresponds to 
nearly the same thread length of one panel of seriplane. 
Therefore, in addition to the evenness test, we perform 
the size-deviation test.” 

\lbert Bosshard, in a report to the Raw Silk Classifica- 
tion Committee (which is given herewith by his consent), 
says on size deviation that: 

“Stehli Silks Corp. has used the seriplane test for 
evenness for a number of years, in fact almost since the 
apparatus was put on the market. We advocate the use 
of the seriplane for testing evenness, cleanness, and 
It is one of the most practical machines which 
has been developed so far for testing raw silk. On the 
other hand, neither the inventor of the seriplane nor those 
who are using it intelligently have ever claimed that this 
method of testing is 100% accurate or perfect. 

“In the course of time the inherent weaknesses of the 
seriplane have become more apparent, or have been 
realized more adequately by careful inspectors; viz., 


neatness. 


“1. This test for evenness is based upon comparison 
with standard panels, or photographs; and due to an 
infinite variety of patterns or stripings of various width 
and intensity, the results of the readings differ to a 
greater or lesser extent according to the experience and 
the judgment of the seriplane reader. 

“2. It is considerably more difficult to judge and prop- 
erly evaluate stripes caused by coarse ends than those 
caused by fine ends, hence many errors are made in this 
respect. 

“3. Due to variations in color, especially as found in 
Italian silk, it is much harder accurately to rate yellow 
silks than white. 

“4. Certain silks composed of more, and therefore 
finer, filaments, but of shorter cocoon length than Japans, 
may show quite some stripings on the seriplane boards, 
which variations in many cases are not so pronounce 
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‘basis of 


but still result in lower percentage figures; and suchi silks 
are therefore often judged too severely—particularly iy 
the case of China steam filatures. 

“Owing to all these considerations, we have used fi 
the last few years, in connection with the seriplane tes: 
the percentage sizing as a test for evenness, which ha 
worked out very well. 

“The basis for this test is ‘quarter’ or 1125-meter 
sizing skeins; 120 of them are made from a lot. Thes 
skeins are weighed on a specially constructed quadran: 
scale on which the weights can be read at once on the 
450-meter skeins, instead of 11245 meters 
* * * * We would strongly recommend the use of 
this test in place of the size-deviation test. The latter ha: 
proved to be very indefinite and vague in its results: 
whereas the very opposite can be said regarding the per 
centage sizing as a test for evenness.” 

We are presenting A. Bosshard’s article in part as a 
timely and commendable contribution to the cause, par 
ticularly the statement that the Stehli Silks Corp. has 
used another test together with the seriplane to evaluate 
evenness. We know of other laboratories prominently 
identified with the seriplane studies which are doing the 
same. We state this to show that in the best informed 
companies the seriplane is not considered sufficient as 
an evenness unit test. 

The writer agrees with A. Bosshard that the size 
deviation as given by both committees is vague, but does 
not find that it is necessary to make a quarter sizing test 
to correct it. However, if the size deviation on 450 
meters is calculated in percentage, then the seriplane 
average can be corrected and an evenness unit shown, as 
far as the deviation in size affects it, by the product of 
the evenness and size-deviation percentages. 


Nature 


leo Duran in the January, 1931, Silk, referring to 
the buying of silk on a basis of the seriplane evenness 
test alone, says, “It is unbelievable that in this age of 
progress, raw-silk buying should be conducted in such a 
rudimentary way.” He says, in reference to the choice, 
vrigin, and values of the cocoons, that “on an equal 
seriplane percentage of 85% there is a difference of 50c. 
per pound between filatures due to the origin of cocoons.” 

The impression appears to prevail in the primary mar- 
ket that, as the sorting of cocoons in the filature is done 
with extreme care, silk sold to the consumers as of one 
lot is uniform in nature throughout ; that the grading of 
nature is unnecessary; and that the disposition of silk, 
as far as nature is concerned, is controlled by importers 
and private inspectors. 

We find, however, that there are books and bales of 
hard and soft nature mixed in five- and ten-bale lots. It 
is commen knowledge that Chinese cocoons are reeled in 
Japan and the silk shipped to the consumers as Japanese 
silk. There is no objection to this if the nature is uni- 
form and the consumer is informed as to the nature, but 
when such lots are shipped under the same chop as soft 
nature Japan, they are often used together, resulting in 
trouble and loss. 

The writer has collected considerable outside infor. 
mation and data during the last two years as to the 
extent that nature influences sleazy knitting, irregular 
lengths in stockings, shaded dyeing, and friction marks. 
He finds that the loss directly and indirectly due to mixed 
nature and ignorance of the quality is enormous. 

It is a fact that a thread low in nature or lacking in 
uniformity in nature often causes a flabby fabric, poor 
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and, fuzziness, lousiness, mixed shades, 
rregular lengths, etc. It is therefore not fair 
nd equitable to evaluate the silk causing de- 
ective fabric on a par with silk that does not. 
n building a composite we must always dif- 
erentiate between the two. 

Permit me to ask the trade to what extent 
the following troubles prevail in their plants 
nd in their findings. Are they sufficient to 
ustify including nature and deviation in size 
n the composite classification ? 

Hosiery and Warp Knitting. Irregular 
lengths in gum hosiery due to deviation in 


Front view of inclined-plane serigraph 
for measuring raw-silk nature 


ize of silk? Mixed shades in same stocking? Chafe 
i friction marks due to soft-nature silk? Lousi- 
ness and fuzziness in finished stocking? Weak and 


In ingrain hosiery, lousiness, fuzziness, 
nd mixed shades? Bad matches between leg and foot 
due to deviation in size? 
Throwster. Breaks due to weak threads? Split threads 
lue to brittle cocoon fibers and low cohesion? Trouble 
treating hosiery threads due to irregular nature and 
lue also to ignorance as to the nature of ten-bale lots? 
Corkscrews and loopy tram caused by irregular nature? 
Dyeing. Mixed shades in hosiery, skein, and piece- 
soods dyeing? Poor luster, poor hand, lousiness, and 
fuzziness? Trouble with tin weighting ? 
Weaving, Guin Silk and Skein Dyed. 
tfecting the weaving operation? Lousiness and 
ness in fabrics? Snarls and kinks in crepe due to 
improper treatment by throwster’ On _ boiled-off silk 
nd skein dye, lousiness, fuzziness, and irregular dyeing? 
Soft-nature silk dyes a lighter shade than does the 
ard in the same dye bath. Soft, it appears, requires 
ore dye for the same shade. In a still soaking liquor 
he soft absorbs more emulsion than the hard. Silk low 
nature in boiling off splits into fibrillae more readily 
an does the hard. It also possibly divides into finer 
laments, but on that point more study is necessary to 
rrive at the facts. 
he minor cleanness 
rotrude from the 


flabby stocking ? 


Low cohesion 
fuzzi 


neatness defects which 


the fabric 


and 


body of sometimes 
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Rear view. For details of this machine see 
page 2/7, Oct. 11, 1930, TextILE WortLp 


exfoliate; and, as they transmit and reflect 
light differently, finds thousands of 
lighter-colored specks or lousiness of various 
degrees. When the whole fabric or thread 
exfoliates excessively, it has a dull appearance. 
Rarely does one find a whole lot subject to 
exfoliation; but often one finds silk mixed 
throughout the lot that does exfoliate, and it 
damages the whole product. Researches show 
that skeins which weaken and exfoliate are 
rarely found in silk high in nature, but almost 
always in lots nature. Problem 
in classifying is to detect the silk susceptible to exfolia- 
tion and weakening during processing and classify it 
properly so that the buyers can use it in a product not 
requiring excessive handling in dyeing. The continual 
disregarding of nature will eventually reflect upon the 
Japanese product as a whole. 

How are the American and Japanese committees meet- 
ing these conditions in their classification? First, they 
base the composite grading on but three major qualities ; 
viz., evenness, cleanness, and neatness. Second, they place 
strength, elongation, cohesion, and size deviation in a 


one 


low in 


secondary class, subject to penalties which leave the phys- 
ical qualities and size deviation open for barter and make 
it difficult to establish a standard of qualities. 

The strength values given in the Japanese report are 
so low that one might call it the dividing line between 
useful and useless silk. The American committees give 
a more useful subdivision. 

The cohesion test, being subject to impurities and 
roughness of the thread, does not indicate any degree of 
molecular cohesion and therefore has little value as a 
coefficient to indicate nature. 

The writer’s experience in processing raw silk for 
throwing, weaving, and knitting indicates the necessity 
of knowing the nature of raw silk to handle it intelli- 
gently, and he desires to emphasize the importance of 
nature in silk classification. Nature may be determined 
from the coefficients of strength, elasticity, and cohesion 
or by the nature test made on the inclined-plane serigraph. 
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Large Gain in Unfilled Orders 


Features October Cotton Goods Figures 


Be CPORTS of production, shipments 
and sales of carded cotton cloths 
during the month of October, 1931, as 
announced by The Association of Cot- 
ton Textile Merchants of New York 
last Monday, show a most encouraging 
increase in unfilled orders at the end 
of the month. The figures cover a 
period of four weeks. 

Stocks on hand at the end of Octo 
ber amounted to 255,833,000 yd. as 
against 244,924,000 yd. at the beginning 
of the month, an increase of 4.5%. 
Shipments during October were 216,- 
207,000 vd. which figure 95.2% against 
production of 227,116,000 yd. Sales 
amounted to 333,679,000 yd. which 
were 146.9% of production, and 131% 
of the total goods on hand at the end of 
the month. Unfilled orders of 344,639,- 


000 yd. on Oct. 31 show an increase of 
117,500,000 yd. or 51.7% over the busi- 
ness on hand at the close of the month 
of September. 

In actual yardage, as well as in per- 
centage, this is the greatest improve- 
ment in orders on hand recorded in any 
single month since these statistics have 
been gathered. This rather clearly indi- 
cates that buyers generally are coming 
to the conclusion that the record low 
price on cotton and correspondingly low 
prices on cloth warrant forward com- 
mitments and that hand-to-mouth buy- 
ing is being abandoned in favor of more 
liberal purchasing policies. 

It also carries a reasonable assurance 
that the employees of the cotton textile 
industry will, in the main, be kept fairly 
busy during the coming winter. 


Meeting on Nov. 20 to Consider 


Labeling of Wool and Part Wool Blankets 


ILL. manufacturers, distributors and 
organized users interested in wool 
and part wool blankets, are invited to 
attend a general conference under the 
auspices of the Division of Trade 
Standards of the Bureau of Standards, 
to be held at 10:00 a.m., Nov. 20, at the 
New Yorker Hotel, New York, to dis- 
cuss the adoption of a standard for the 
labeling of wool and part wool blankets, 
relative to percentage of wool content. 
his conference, called at the request 
ot the National Retail Dry Goods Asso- 
ciation meeting between 
wool manufacturers and representatives 
of the Merchandise Managers Division 
of the N.R.D.G.A., in New York on 
Oct. 7. 


follows a 


In order that any action taken by 
this conference shall represent the best 
thought of all those who are directly 
concerned, it is urged by the promoters 
of the meeting that interested manu- 
lacturers, distributors, and organized 
users attend or submit suggestions in 
writing 

The blanket industry has realized the 
importance of the adoption of a stand- 
ard somewhat as proposed, and it seems 
hat this recommendation embraces a 
plan that may be mutually satisfactory 
to all interests. 

J. L. Fri of the National Retail Dry 
Goods Association will present the pro- 
posed standard to the meeting. L. R. 
Gilbert of the Bureau of Standards will 
outline procedure. The meeting will 
later set effective dates for new pro- 
duction and clearance of existing stocks: 
also the revision interval. The request 
will also be made to producers to record 
the tangible benefits from standard- 
ization. 

The conference will consider the fol- 
lowing recommended standard: 

“1. Purpose. The purpose is to pro- 


+ 
( 
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vide standard methods of labeling wool 
and part wool blankets in order to pro- 
tect the interests of the manufacturer, 
distributor, and consumer, by means of 
an open understanding on the signifi- 
cance of label wording and tolerances 
on the amount of wool contained in a 
finished blanket. 

“2. Application. The percentages and 
tolerances given herein are applicable to 
finished blankets as delivered by the 
manufacturer. 

“Standard Percentages of Wool Con- 
tent.—No finished blanket containing 
less than 10% wool shall carry the 
word ‘wool’ in any form. 

Blankets 


Containing 
Wool Between 


(1) 10% and 20% 
(2) 20% and 30% 
(3) 30% and 40% 
(4) 40% and 50% 
(5) 50% and 60% 
(6) 60% and 70% 
(7) 70% and 80% 
8) 80% and 90% 
(9) 90% and 98% 
10) Above 98% 


Shall be Labeled 


“Not less than 10% wool”’ 
‘Not less than 20% wool” 
. ‘Not less than 30% wool” 
Not less than 40% wool”’ 
“Not less than 50% wool” 
‘Not less than 60% wool” 
“Not less than 70% wool” 
“Not less than 80% wool”’ 
“Not less than 90% wool”’ 
“All wool” 


“Methods of Test—In the event of 
disagreement between the buyer and the 
seller as to the methods of test to de- 
termine the amount of wool in the fin- 
ished blanket, the test methods used and 
approved by the National Bureau of 
Standards shall be considered  satis- 
factorily accurate.” 


> Ipswich Mills at Gloucester 
Are Not for Sale 


Ipswich Mills, Inec., Gloucester, Mass., 
manufacturers of women's silk full- 
fashioned hosiery, have been running 
full time for the last eight months and 
the knitting department is on a three 
eight-hour shift basis, declared H. G. 
Reynolds, president, in explaining that 
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reports relative to sale of Ipswich Mil’, 
property had no connection with Ip- 
swich Mills, Inc., at Gloucester. 

“Our plant at Gloucester is not f 
sale,” he said. “It has not been shu 
down since we began operating in 192' 
In March of that year my brother J. h 
Reynolds and myself purchased tl 
trade mark, name and goodwill of tl 
old Ipswich Mills, at Ipswich, and th 
mills at Gloucester. We employ 20 
persons and sell direct.” 


> H. K. Webb Heads 
Philadelphia Wool Association 
Herbert K. Webb, Chas. J. Web! 


Sons Co., was re-elected president oi 
the Philadelphia Wool & Textile Asso 
ciation at the annual luncheon meeting 
held Friday, Nov. 6, at the Downtown 
Club, Philadelphia. Clarence E. Doar 
was’ reelected first vice-president; 
Joseph S. Lord, second vice-president ; 
J. Elwood Moore, treasurer; Frank D 
Levering, secretary. The executive 
committee including the above officers, 
also includes Theo. B. Hayward, D 
Webster Bell, Howland W. Bottomley, 
John F. Horstmann, Walter G. Kratzer, 
Frank R. Baltz and J. Moulton Collins, 
editor of The Quaker Ram, the publica 
tion of the organization. Hon. Harry 
N. Mackey, Mayor of Philadelphia, who 
was a guest of the association was pre 
sented with a suit of the new “Yankee 
Blue” worsted, the official color of Na 
tional Wool Week. The suit was made 
of wool from Philadelphia, scoured, 
spun, woven and tailored in that city 
In addressing the meeting, . Mayo 
Mackey complimented the association 
on the part it was playing in promoting 
National Wool Week in the city and 
elsewhere in order to stimulate cus 
tomer interest in woolen and worsted 
products. 

3ertram Reinitz, editor of the Gar 
ment Review was the guest speaker. 
He stated that 5,000 retail stores were 
participating in the observance of wool 
week, which he said would result in the 


moving of $25,000,000 worth of goods 
in the nation. He also told of the 
fashion research work now being car- 
ried on for the industry and declared 
as a result many fabric buyers are now 
turning to the product of American 
mills, with the trend now toward 
woolens. “Style,” said Mr. Reinitz. 
“Is pre ressive obsolescence.” He 
added that women, in buying ready-to- 
wear apparel, are governed 70% by the 
decorative effect and only 30% _ by 
utility and discard their garments long 
before their usefulness is ended. He 
also asserted that mere reduction in 
prices has never brought prosperity. 
That if a cloth is not selling and pay- 
ing dividends for the mill at $1.37 a 
vard, it certainly will not at $1.32 or 
$1.29. 


” October Finishing Activity 


The National Association of Finishers 
of Cotton Fabrics has issued its monthly 
statement of percentage of normal aver- 
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Jack Card Hears a 
Call to Arms 


first time 


Editor, TEXTILE Wortp: | 

5 The we heard a man 
{ say that “what the world needs just 
{ now is a good war,” we regarded 
{ it as a not too successful attempt at 
2 a joke. 

‘ But the other night at a dinner 
2 party, we heard a silk manufac- 
; turer say the same thing—and we 
> realized he was thinking of a 
$ specific war, and that he wasn’t jok- 
‘ ing either. 


} The idea, of course, is that a war 
in general would destroy billions of 
§ dollars worth of surplus materials 
¢ and products; and that one war in 
; particular would do this job specifi- 
cally for the silk industry. 
} It's a grand idea. At the end of 
the war, we could all start building 
new plants and running them night 
and day. 
a job. 
And why worry about the depres- 
sion of 1940 or 1945? 


Everybody would have 


That's a long 





way off. 
Out of this sort of thinking, wars 
—and fools—are made. 


Jack Carp. 





ige Capacity operated in the industry as 
llows: 


1931 
(5 Weeks) 


October 1930 


(4 Weeks) 
White and dy = : a 
ne and dyed | | 42%-White 5, | 47%-White 


58%-Dyed 53%-Dyed 
Fast black. . 18 22 
wood and or 
sulphur black. 30 41 
Prints : 64 55 
1931 September 1930 
(4 Weeks) (4 Weeks) 
White and dyed y Thi thi 
es : gq) 43%-White 45%-White 
mbined..... 49 57% Dyed 49 55%-Dyed 
Fast black. . 24 23 
sewood and/or 
sulphur black 38 29 
rints wy 70 51 


” S.T.A. Spinners to Meet 


The fall meeting of the Spinners’ Sec- 
tion of the Southern Textile Association 
ill be held at the Franklin Hotel, 
Spartanburg, S. C., Nov. 20. L. P. 
Juncan, superintendent, Inman (S. C.) 
\lills, assistant chairman of the sec- 
on, will lead the discussion which will 
based on a questionnaire distributed 
the semi-annual meeting of the asso- 
lation in Charlotte, N. C., Oct. 10. 
»pecial emphasis will be placed on the 
nsideration of high speed spooling and 
arping, long draft spinning, and cork 
nd calf skin covered rolls. Luncheon 
vill be served at the Franklin Hotel at 


“1.00 per plate. 


” Textiles at Hotel Show 


Textiles were represented by a 
iried line of merchandise at the 16th 
vational Hotel Exposition in Grand 
entral Palace, New York. The con- 
ngent of textile and apparel exhibitors 
as larger than that representing the 
ndustry last vear. Sheet and pillow 
ase and rug mills were outstanding. 


Successful Fight Against Tuberculosi 


in the Textile Field 


HQ 


By Dr. H. E. Kleinschmidt 


Pirector of Health Education, National Tuberculosis Association 


T the recent Conference of Southern 
Tuberculosis Workers held in At- 
lanta last month, a staff member of the 


National Tuberculosis Association 
stated that the work being done in 
North Carolina to protect children 


against tuberculosis is so outstanding as 
to serve as an example for the whole 
country. Discovering tuberculosis in its 
very earliest form by means of the 
tuberculin test and the X-ray, is the 
newest way of attacking the old enemy. 
It carries the fight back some 20 years 
before actual disabling disease appears. 

The work among children in North 
Carolina is conducted by the extension 
service of the State Sanatorium under 
the supervision of Dr. P. P. McCain. 
Almost 100,000 children have been 
examined in the cities, towns and rural 
sections of the State thus far. 

Naturally Dr. McCain was interested 
to learn if the textile industry has had 
any influence on the extent of tuber- 
culosis. He said: “We expected to find 
a larger percentage of school children 
with actual tuberculosis in the textile 
communities. This has not been our 
experience however. In fact, in some 
of the textile communities, especially 
where the workers were well housed and 
well cared for, the percentages were 
smaller than in other localities. 

“Last year we gave the tuberculin test 
to 9,743 children in Gaston County, 
N. C., which probably has a larger tex- 
tile industry than any single county in 
the South. We found that only 9.9% 
of the school children in this county, in- 
cluding the children of high school age 
as well as those of other grades, gave 
positive reactions to the tuberculin test. 
About 60% of these children came from 
the homes of textile workers. Only 
1.87% of all the children studied 
showed demonstrable tuberculous lesions 
as determined by physical and X-ray 
examinations. Most of these were the 
childhood type lesions.” 

In Massachusetts where a_ similar 
work is being done, the average per- 
centage of 40,000 school children who 
reacted to the test was 28%. 


“Less than 2 out of 100° school 
children,” said Dr. McCain, ‘showed 
(by X-ray tests) that the tubercle 


bacillus had already done damage in the 
lungs, and most of these cases were very 
early ones—not so-called adult type 
tuberculosis.” This percentage also is 
lower than for the corresponding group 
in Massachusetts. 

This extension work is carried on in 
cooperation with the North Carolina 
Tuberculosis Association, which is 
financed by the sale of Christmas seals. 
The tuberculosis association was instru- 
mental in establishing the State sana- 
torium and its extension work, now 
financed by the State. Dr. L. B. Me- 
Brayer, director of the association, was 
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Dr. McCain’s predecessor as superin- 
tendent of the sanatorium. It is im- 
portant, not only that these tests among 
children continue, but also that the 
parents of the children, and the public 
in general, should understand what it is 
all about. Tuberculosis is robbed of its 
terror by thorough understanding of it. 
On Thanksgiving Day throughout 
the United States, the little anti- 
tuberculosis Christmas Seals make their 
appearance, being sold for one cent each 
during the holiday season. Although 
the colorful little stickers are visible to 
the public only during the few weeks 
between Thanksgiving and Christmas, 
they work throughout the year in 2,084 
anti-tuberculosis associations to cut 
down the toll of tuberculosis among all 
classes, of all ages, in all industries. 


> Plan World-Wide 


Expansion of Cotton Market 


A world-wide expansion of cotton 
markets is contemplated in a movement 
now being launched throughout the cot- 
ton spinning industries of Europe, ac- 
cording to George A. Sloan, President 
of the Cotton-Textile Institute. 

A report just received by the Institute 
from Norman S. Pearse, General Secre- 
tary of the International Federation of 
Master Cotton Spinners’ and Manufac- 
turers’ Associations of Manchester, 
England, who quite recently spent some 
time in America studying the new uses 
activities of the Cotton-Textile Insti- 
tute, explains how this movement to ex- 
pand cotton uses is being started in the 
European countries by the International 
Cotton Committee and the International 
Cotton Propaganda Committee follow- 
ing a recent joint meeting of these two 
committees at Wiesbaden, Germany. 
Each affiliated association in Europe 
will be requested to appoint a special 
educational committee to work out the 
conditions for expanding the uses of cot- 
ton suitable to its own country. 

The Joint Committee at Wiesbaden 
examined with great interest the 
samples of cotton uses furnished by the 
Cotton-Textile Institute and the detailed 
report of the Institute’s activities as 
brought back to Europe by Mr. Pearse. 
It was the sense of the meeting that Mr. 
Pearse, will undertake at once a visit 
to the textile producing centers of 
Europe with a view to acquainting all 
cotton textile trade associations and mill 
executives with the plans of the Joint 
Committee. In addition, a committee 
from the International Federation of 
Master Cotton Spinners’ and Manufac- 
turers’ Association will meet with the 
Haute Couture in Paris early this month 
to encourage the use of more cotton 
fabrics in their spring openings and 
fashion show. 
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Overseers 


Round-Table 


THIS department offers a new subject for 
discussion each week and gives readers’ 
comments on problems introduced dur- 
ing previous weeks. The subject which 
was opened four weeks ago is closed this 
week and a summary of contributed 
ideas is given on opposite page 


Scrubbing Floors 


Editor, Overseers’ Round-Table : 

AFTER READING the article on “Getting Down to Scrub- 
bing the Floors” I don’t think that the superintendent or 
overseers should have anything to do with scrubbing. These 
men have enough to do above the floor in looking after 
production and laying out the work. 

The scrubbing job should come under the head of the 
maintenance engineer’s department. He is the man _ re- 
sponsible for equipment and buildings and can take care of 
this work along with his duty of making repairs and keep- 
ing machinery and buildings in shape at all times. Scrub- 
bing should be done at regular intervals or as the head of 
this department sees fit. Of course, a report should be made 
to the super on all work done. PETE STEIER, 


Chenango Textile Corp. 


ING FLOORS 1s a job not connected with any pai 
lar department of a mill, but with all departments. The 
seria ne should be under the super, or someon: 
appointed by the super. 

Scrubbing should be done at regular intervals rather than 

ndom. If one department needs attention oftener than 

the others this can be arranged for in the schedule. 

lt each overseer is responsible for the floors in his 
department some over-particular overseer will use the scrub 
bine gang oftener than necessary, while another overseer, 
not so particular, will not have the floors scrubbed often 
enough. Pi. 


Editor, Overseers’ Round-Table: 

lo My mind the best method to use of keeping floors clean 
is to work out a schedule for the entire plant, and organize 
a crew to suit the size of the mill and the length of time 
necessary in each department, which would depend on how 
hard the floors are to keep clean 

The overseer of each department should have charge of 





About Fences and Lock an 


66 HE other day,” Superintendent Chase set- 

2 into his chair, “I was talking with a 
man who sells to textile mills and he told me that hi 
had been quite amused the week before by running 
up against two extremes. He went to one mill in 
the morning and evidently drove up on the wrong 
side because he could see no sign telling where the 
office was. He fussed around a bit and then opened 
an unmarked door. He wandered through the plant 
with nobody paying much attention to him and 
finally found the office. Naturally, he apologized 
for busting into the mill in this manner, but th 
manager didn’t seem concerned at all and said it 
didn’t make any difference. Well, the very next 
mill this man went to had a fence all around and 
the gate was locked. On the gate was a push- 
button which the man pressed. After a time the 
watchman came out and, after questioning the 
salesman as though the mill were the Bank of Eng- 
land, finally let him in to the office. 

“As I said,” Chase continued, “these are two 
extremes, but it set me thinking whether a mill 
should be more or less open to anyone or kept 
pretty well guarded. What do you think?” 

“T think that the mill that was all locked up like 
a war-time munition plant was plain silly,” Bill 
vociferated. “I'll bet you that the workers in that 
plant felt as though they were in some sort of 





jail, and I'll bet that they weren’t doing as much 
work as they would if they didn’t have that cooped- 
up feeling. After all, the workers should be made 
to feel that they aren’t serving time. A lot of the 
workers might like one of their children to come 
into the mill just before twelve and bring a hot 
lunch. I see no harm in this and it is one of those 
things that make a worker feel as though he is 
receiving ordinary human treatment. There are 
many other cases where the workers like to feel 
that someone can get in to see them without diff- 
culty in case something turns up. As far as having 
| a watchman interview everyone is concerned, that 
is the bunk, and poor policy to boot. All this 





the crew while in his room, see that the floors are left clean, 
and that the crew leaves on schedule time. 
‘“A SOUTHERNER. 


Chewing Tobacco 


| ditor, ( verseers’ Round-Table ‘i 

THERE ArE probably few habits more disgusting, dirty 
and obnoxious to the observer than tobacco chewing. Never- 
theless, the niceties of life to the contrary, if a man working 
in a mill feels that he is doing himself a favor and is 
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‘secret’ stuff is usually known by lots of others, 


nd just think what would happen if an important 
ustomer stopped in that mill and had to explain 
everything to some dumb, suspicious watchman. 
He'd be pretty sore, I'll say.” 

‘Just because,” Pete retorted, “Mr. Chase men- 
tioned an extreme case Bill is all excited. I’m very 
much in favor of taking reasonable precautions 
so that outsiders can’t wander into the plant. If 
the mill is wide open you'll have a lot of kids run- 
ning around for the fun of it, more kids trying to 
scll candy, friends dropping in for a chat, and vari- 
us birds trying to sell the workers something. You 
an't tell me that you can operate a mill properly 
under such conditions. You don’t have to make the 
workers feel that they are being kept entirely apart 
from the outside world, but you can have reason- 
able restrictions which keep the workers from being 
listurbed unnecessarily. And, remember, Bill, if 
vatchmen are needed there are a lot who aren't 


ronic grouches.” 


Do you believe that it is wise to take pre- 
cautions against outsiders getting into 
the mill? 


verseers and others are invited to discuss this and 
ther questions brought up in the super’s talks. 
etters accepted and published will be paid for 
thout regard to length. Brevity is desirable. 


creasing his worth to the factory by chewing tobacco, let 
in chew. Remember, a mill man is human, he cannot be 
eated as an unteeling machine. 

When dealing with the tobacco habit it must be remem- 
ered that the human element must be allowed to remain 
cll in view. It is true that tobacco splattered splotches 
re unsightly, but for my part I would rather see those than 
ulty cloth or retarded production. Another small point is 
lat most men are tobacco users in one way or another and 
is far better to have them at their work chewing than off 
a corner smoking. Of the two evils let us choose the less 
izardous. 
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It is not necessary however to have a messy looking 
plant just because there are a few tobacco chewers; where- 
ever it is necessary we provide a small metal receptacle 
which the individual uses and keeps in a reasonably sanitary 
condition ; this, we find, eliminates any dissatisfaction on the 
part of the worker and likewise on the part of the manage- 
ment. Ray E. BALLARD, 

Ballard Silk Co. 
Editor, Overseers’ Round-Table: 

My ANSWER to the question “Do you think that tobacco 
chewing in the mill should be regulated, or forbidden” is: 

It is about as easy to rule tobacco spitting out of the 
mill as it is to rule hernia out of the mill. The only prac- 
tical way to keep hernia to a minimum is to not hire those 
afflicted with it. I think the same method should be taken 
with tobacco spitters. HoMER EMERY. 


The Wage Differential 


Editor, Overseers’ Round-Table: 

[ HAVE just read your discussion on the question, “Do 
you believe that textile overseers are paid a sufficient differ- 
ential above the average operative?” 

That is really a very hard question to answer in a definite 
way because overseers’ duties vary greatly with different 
mills. Take an overseer of carding in a mill of 10,000 or 
15,000 spindles on coarse carded work, then compare this 
overseer’s responsibility with one who has all combed work 
and has to furnish roving for 100,000 spindles probably on 
counts running up over 100s. 

The overseer is undoubtedly one of the most important 
men in the organization of any mill and the management 
should realize this when setting his salary. An efficient and 
conscientious man will save for his employers many times 
the difference that may be paid for his service over that of 
an overseer’ who is just content to let things slide along. 

One thing that is much neglected is the proper recogni- 
tion of a man who through efficient management reduces 
his cost without affecting quality. I know of a particular 
instance in a large mill where an overseer saved his com- 
pany $15,000 the fi-st year he was on the job, yet this man 
was only paid $3,000 a year salary, and in spite of his 
accomplishment he was not given a raise the following year. 
A bonus system which will pay to the overseer a percentage 
of all the money he saves in his department is one of the 
best ways there are of bringing out the most in a man. 
Of course, a maximum would have to be set. 

I think on the average an overseer is not paid enough 
considering his responsibility and in setting his salary, the 
size of the mill, whether on fine or coarse work and his 
ability to reduce costs should be considered. B. W. G., 

Overseer of Carding. 


© 


Summary of Discussion on 
Serubbing Floors 


Slightly over 60% of the contributions were 
in favor of having scrubbing floors under the 
supervision of the super, or someone appointed 
by the super, with a regular schedule by which 
the scrubbing gang would go from one depart- 
ment to another. About 20% were opposed 
to any such system and stated that the indi- 
vidual overseer should have entire charge of 
his own department in this respect. The re- 
mainder believed that there should be a central 
crew, but this crew should be under the control 
of the overseer while working in 


his department. 
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John H. Cheatham, president and 
treasurer, Georgia-Kincaid Mills, Griffin, 
Ga., has been elected vice-president of 
the Thomaston (Ga.) Cotton Mills and 
other plants in the Hightower group. 
He will continue as executive head of 
the several mills with which he is con- 
nected at Griffin and Hartwell, Ga. 


John A. McGregor, president of the 
Utica Steam & Mohawk Valley Cotton 
Mills, Utica, N. Y., is one of several 
textile men listed as a director of the 
recently merged First Citizens Bank & 
Trust Co., a combination of First Bank 
& Trust Co. with the Citizens Trust Co. 
and Utica Trust & Deposit Co. Other 
directors include: Beecher M. Crouse, 
president of the Skenandoa Rayon Corp.; 
F. Ramsay Devereux, president of the 
Oneita Knitting Mills; Oscar W. Grid- 
ley, general manager of Utica Knitting 
Co.; Alexander F. Hobbs, president of 
the New York Mills Corp.; Arthur 
Hind, president of the Hind & Harrison 
Plush Co. 


George A. Sloan, president of the 
Cotton-Textile Institute, was host, Nov. 
9, to representatives of various associa- 
tions affiliated with the cotton textile 
industry at lunch. Those present 
listened to a very interesting statement 
regarding conditions in Europe, made 
by S. Robert Glassford, president of 
Bliss, Fabyan & Co., New York, who 
has just returned from abroad. 


J. G. Hanes, president of Hanes 
Hosiery Mills Co., Winston-Salem, 
N. C., heads the new selling agency, 
Hanes Associated Mills, New York, 
which also handles the product of 
Wilkes Hosiery Mills, North Wilkes- 
boro, N. C. A. T. Haefela, is president, 
J. N. Weeks, vice-president, E. B. 


Silk Industry Week, Paterson, 
N. J., Nov. 14 to 21, 1931, inelud- 
ing Silk Machinery Exposition, 
Nov. 14 to 21; National Silk Con- 
vention, Nov. 18 and 19; Paterson 
Silk Institute, Nov. 14. 








Southern Textile Association, 
Spinners’ Section (South Carolina), 
Fall Meeting, Frankiin Hotel, Spar- 
tanburg, S. C., Nov. 20, 1921. 








National Association of Woolen 
and Worsted Overseers, 48th An- 
nual Meeting, American House, 
Boston, Mass., Nov. 21, 1931. 














American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers, Textile Division, Annual 
Meeting, Engineers Club, New York, 
Dec. 2, 1981. (Also annual meeting 
of parent organization.) 





Southern Textile Association, 
We avers’ Section, Fall Meeting, 
Greenville, S. C., Dec. 4, 1931. 


American Association of Textile 
Chemists and _ Colorists, Annual 
Meeting, Hotel Statler, Boston, 
Mass., Dec. 4 and 5, 1931. 


Cotton Manufacturers Association 
of North Carolina, Fall Meeting, 
Carolina Hotel, Pinehurst, N. C 
Dec. 4 and 5, 1931. 


Textile Forum, N.A.C.M., for 
overseers of spinning, Chamber of 
Commerce Bldg., Boston, Mass., 
Dec. 10, 1931. 
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Ferdinand, ireasurer, Geo. A. Carlson, 
secretary, and P. W. Eshelman, presi- 
dent and treasurer of the Wilkes com- 
pany, is a director of the new selling 
association. The sales staff includes 
the following, giving their former asso- 
ciations: J. C. Gunnin, David Jacobs 
Corp.; H. D. Webster, Rufus W. Scott 
Co.: Arthur E. Richter, L. K. Vezin & 
Co.; Robert T. Johnson, Robbins Knit- 
ting Co.; Leigh D. Bulluck, Edw. Heath- 
cote Co.; Roy J. Tuthill, Gus. Griss- 
mann Co.; Stephen M. GaNun, National 
Association of Creditmen, and H. B. 
Cumins, who will be Pacific Coast rep- 
resentative. 


William Meyer, president of the Na- 
tional Association of Hosiery and Under- 
wear Manufacturers, and president of 
Apex Hosiery Mills, Philadelphia, is 
seriously ill at his home in Philadelphia, 
with pneumonia. Owing to his sickness, 
the meeting of the board of directors of 
the association, which has been deferred 
several times during the last few weeks, 
has been indefinitely postponed. 









Wool Blanket Manufacturers, 
Quarterly meeting, New York, Jan. 
14, 1932. 


Textile Forum, N.A.C.M.,_ for 
master mechanics, Chamber of 
Commerce Bldg., Boston, Mass., 
Jan. 14, 1932. 


Textile Forum, N.A.C.M., _ for 
overseers of warp preparation and 
weaving, Chamber of Commerce 
Bldg., Boston, Mass., Feb. 11, 1932. 


Textile Forum, N.A.C.M.,_ for 
overseers of dyeing, bleaching and 
cloth room, Chamber of Commerce 
Bldg., Boston, Mass., Mar. 10, 1932. 


Knitting Arts Exhibition,. 28th 
Annual Show, Commercial Museum, 
Philadelphia, April 11 to 15, 1932. 


National Association of Hosiery 
and Underwear Manufacturers, 
Annual Meeting, Commercial Mu- 
seum, Philadelphia, Pa., April 14, 


1932. 


Textile Forum, N.A.C.M., General 
Meeting for agents and _ superin- 
tendents, Chamber of Commerce 
Bldg., Boston, Mass., April or May, 
1932. (Date to be set later.) 


Second National Cotton Week, 
nation-wide promotional campaign, 
May 16 to 21, 1932. 


Southern Textile Exposition, 
Textile Hall, Greenville, S. C., Oct. 
17 to 22, 1932. 














William L. Hayward, president of th: 
Hayward Woolen Co., East Douglas 
Mass., has purchased “Oakwald,” th: 
former Franklin home of his brother, th 


late Harry T. Hayward, head of th: 


H. T. Hayward Co., Franklin, Mass.. 
considered one of the finest residential] 


properties in New England. 
ward plans to move _ his 
Franklin. 


Mr. Hay 


home t 


W. W. Neal, president and treasure: 
of the Marion (N. C.) Knitting Mil! 
has gone to his winter home in Florida, 
to rest until about the first of the year 
when it is hoped he can resume his 
activities. 


W. C. Vereen, president of the Moul- 
trie (Ga.) Cotton Mills, is recuperating 
from an eye operation, which was suc- 
cessful, at a Baltimore hospital, and ex- 
pects to return soon to his home at 
Moultrie. 


Daniel H. Conway, head of the Con- 
way Knitting Mills, Oswego, N. Y., for 
many years and mayor of Oswego three 
times, was defeated for reelection on 
Nov. 4 by John H. Otis, manufacturer 
of heating apparatus. 


Victor M. Montgomery, president of 
the Pacolet (S. C.) Mfg. Co. and execu- 
tive in several other cotton mills near 
Spartanburg, owns a herd of Holstein 
cows which has been placed on the honor 
roll of dairy cows in South Carolina, by 
the State Extension Service at Clemson 
College. Each of these prize cows pro- 
duced 50 or more pounds of butter-fat 
in a month. 


B. Robbins, former proprietor of the 
Royal Ascot Knitting Mills, Philadel- 
phia, and more recently Pacific Coast 
representative for the Philmont Knitting 
Mills, has resigned. 


Dr. A. J. L. Moritz, vice-president in 
charge of plant operations of the Ameri- 
can Enka Corp., Enka, N. C., sailed 
Nov. 6 on the “Statendam.” He plans 
to spend most of his time in Holland 
and expects to be away for about a 
month. 


Alfred Thomas, former secretary of 
the M. J. Whittall Associates, Ltd., 
Worcester, Mass., and Mrs. Thomas, 
sailed on the “Leviathan,” Nov. 7, for 
their home in Farnham, England, after a 
vacation in this country in celebration 
of their 50th wedding anniversary. Mr. 
Thomas was given a veteran’s medal 
in honor of his 50th year as a Mason 
while in Worcester. 


E. Kent Swift, treasurer and general 
manager of the Whitin Machine Works, 
Whitinsville, Mass., has been elected a 
vice-president of the Whitinsville Sav- 
ings Bank. J. M. Lasell, a director of 
the same corporation and a trustee of 
the bank retired from the board of in- 
vestment of the same bank after 20 


years of service. 


George W. Pope, with the Whitman 
Mills, New Bedford, Mass., for 19 years 


—treasurer for the last two, has resigned 
to become manager of the office and 


















st department of the Rossie Velvet 
. Mystic, Conn. 


Alexander Storyk, of Storyk Bros., 
w York, returned this week on the 
le de France” after having spent 


ut four weeks in Europe. 


Dr. Frederick A. J. Zeidler, Toronto, 
t.. Canada, consulting chemical engi- 
er, has been appointed to supervise 
work of the research laboratory of 
kominion Woolens & Worsteds, To- 


nto. 


Dr. Chas. E. Mullin, on leave of ab- 
nce from Clemson College (S. C.) 
xtile School, will address _ the 
rth Carolina section of the American 
emical Society at Raleigh on Nov. 20. 
lis subject will be ‘Chemistry in the 
xtile Industry.” Dr. Mullin expects 
sail for Japan from the West Coast 
ortly after Christmas, where he will 
» research work. He plans to be gone 
out six or eight months. 


John H. Callen, with Strong Hewat 
Co., Inc., North Adams, Mass., for six 
ars, a large part of which time was 
evoted to the styling of the merchan- 
lise, and prior to that associated with 
l'reneau & Nelson, has been appointed 
lling agent for the Crown and Chester 
Mills, Marcellus, N. Y. Mr. 
Callen will take up his new duties Jan. 
the change becoming effective at that 


e 


\! 
hoses 


Miss Mari Floto, style advisor for the 
e Celanese Corp. of America, Chicago, 
r two years has resigned to go into 
isiness for herself. She will, however, 
indle all major promotions of the com- 


iny from her office in the Midland 
‘Idg.. 176 West Adams St., Chicago. 
Her service will include merchandise 


romotion, sales service, and style ad- 
sing. 


Charles W. Chears 


Charles W. Chears, traffic manager 
meritus, Cotton Manufacturers’ Associa- 


ion of Georgia, Atlanta, Ga., died at his 
residence there Oct. 30. Mr. Chears was 
rm at Monroe, N. C., and was 81 years 
age. He established the traffic depart- 
ent of the Georgia association while liv- 
ng in Chattanooga, Tenn., but moved to 
\tlanta in 1923. He was traffic manager 
the organization for 25 years and was 
lected traffic manager emeritus in May 
ind voted a life-time pension. 


Kdward Buller 


Edward Buller, 70 years of age, former 
ead colorist for the Slater Co., Inc., Web- 
ter, Mass., died in Sutton, N. H., on Nov 
/. He was born in Littleboro, England, 
nd lived in Webster for more than 36 
ears. He leaves a daughter and two sons. 
lhe funeral was held in Webster. 


N. A. White 


N. A. White, office manager, Tucapau 
S. C.) Mills, died in the St. Agnes Hos- 
pital, Baltimore, Md., Oct. 29, following 





Edward Moir, president of Crown Mills, 
Marcellus, N. Y., who recently ob- 
served his 85th birthday, as reported 
last week. He has been active in the 
wool industry for over 60 years 


Edward D. Lamb, who is retiring 
from the position of general office man- 
ager of the American Thread Co., 
Holyoke, Mass., after 45 years’ service, 
was given a testimonial dinner at Wig- 
gins’ Tavern, Northampton, Oct. 29. 
Robert K. Clark, agent of the company, 
on behalf of the employees, presented 
him with a purse of gold. 


R. W. Stokes, in the cotton business 
in Charlotte, N. C., has joined the sales 


Obituary 


had been in ill health 
for several months. Mr. White came to 
South Carolina from Utica, N. Y., about 
17 years ago, and was connected with the 
Winnsboro (S. C.) Mills until seven years 
ago when he accepted a _ position with 
Tucapau Mills. He is survived by his 
widow and three children. 


W. G. Whiting 


W. G. Whiting, aged 44, an official of 
the Georgia Duck & Cordage Mills, Scott- 


an operation. He 


dale, Ga., died at his home in Avondale 
Estates. Funeral services were held at 
the Avondale Baptist Church. 
A. M. Fraser 

Alexander M. Fraser, of the firm of 


Fyans, Fraser & Blackway, dealers in 
textile machinery, died at his home in Fall 
River, Mass., last week. 


Daniel M. Lashley 


Daniel M. Lashley, aged 75, of Leaks- 
ville, N. C., a former superintendent of 
Spray Cotton Mills, and Morehead Cotton 
Mills Co., died from a heart attack Oct. 
19 at his home. 
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staff of Waterman, Currier & Co., yarn 
merchants, New York. He will work 
out of the Reading, Pa., office and be 
associated there with E. L. Hicks, who 
has been there for some time. 


Ernest Rutledge, formerly boss spin- 
ner at the Holden Leonard Co., Ben- 
nington, Vt. has taken a similar posi- 


tion with the Ware (Mass.) Woolen 
Co. W. L. Sjostrom is dyer at the 
same company, succeeding Thomas 
Costello. 


Harry Gurney has taken the place of 
R. L. Jarvis as carder at Kezar Falls 
(Me.) Woolen Co. 


Patrick Fanning, who retired after 40 


years of service about a year ago as 
overseer for the George H. Gilbert Mfg. 
Co., Gilbertville, Mass., and Mrs. Fan- 
ning, recently celebrated their 45th 


wedding anniversary. 

Stanley Wade, formerly an overseer 
in the Perseverance Worsted Co., Woon- 
socket, R. I., which has gone out of busi- 
ness, has become overseer of dyeing at 
the Dunn Worsted Mills, Woonsocket. 


Patrick Hanlon has accepted a posi- 
tion as first assistant to the overseer 
of finishing at the Burlington mill of the 
American Woolen Co., Winooski, Vt. 


Harry Bassett, former overseer of 
weaving at the Wakefield (R. I.) Tex- 
tile Co., Ine., has gone to the Coe 
Woolen Co., Worcester, Mass., as 
overseer of weaving and dressing. 

B. D. Cornell, Ludlow, Vt., has ac- 
cepted a position as overseer of card 
ing with Henry D. Bailey Mill, Inc., 
Hope Valley, R. L., succeeding Anthony 
A. Amelotte. 


William R. Dillmore 


William R. Dillmore, for many 
identified with the textile industry in Phila- 
delphia, died suddenly Oct. 29 at 70 years 
of age. Mr. Dillmore was connected tor 
many years with the cotton yarn trade. 
Prior to that he had been engaged in the 
hosiery business, and in the sale of hosiery 
machinery with National Automatic Knit- 
ting Machine Co. He retired from active 
business several years ago. He is survived 
by two sons, G. Earle Dillmore, associated 
with Standard-Coosa-Thatcher Co., Phila- 
delphia office, and Russell Dillmore, for- 
merly in the cotton yarn trade, but now 
in the insurance business. 


years 


James Skene Burnett 


James Skene Burnett, retired, for 12 
years overseer of the picker department 
of the Beoli Mills of the American 
Woolen Co., Fitchburg, Mass., where he 
was employed for 26 years, died Sept. 26, 
at the age of 59 years. He was born in 
England and came to this country more 
than 30 years ago. Upon his retirement 
a few years ago he moved to Middletown, 
Conn. He leaves a widow, two daughters 
and a son. 
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Cotton 


Grosvenor-Dale Co., North Grosvenor 
Dale, Conn., has made a 10% wage re- 


duction in its two mills effective on 
Nov. 9. 
Pepperell Mfg. Co., Lindale, Ga. 


Work of replacing new spinning frames 
in Mill No. 3 is now progressing satis- 
factorily. The ones being replaced were 
installed in 1903; some of the new frames 
are already in operation. 


Border City Mfg. Co., Fall River, 
Mass., is operating two of its units at 
close to full capacity, with regular work- 
ing force, with a third mill unit on a 
part time basis. It is proposed to hold 
to this schedule for a number of weeks 
to come. 


Merchants Mfg. Co., Fall River, 
Mass. The Crescent mill of the com- 
pany is being dismantled. This unit in 


cludes about 40,000 spindles. 


Stevens Mfg. Co., Fall River, Mass., 
has been acquired by the Stevens Mfg. 
Corp., newly organized. Stockholders 
authorized the sale at a meeting Nov. 4 
Under the reorganization plan the 
Stevens Mfg. Corp., will take over the 
Stevens Mfg. Co., probably within two 
weeks, and assume all liabilities. The 
new authorized capital is composed of 


12,000 preferred shares $50 par value, 
and 16,000 shares of no par common 
stock. The preferred stock will be dis- 


tributed among the old stockholders 
share for share, and 6,000 shares of com- 
mon stock will be used for conversion. 


Pacific Mills, Lawrence, Mass., have 
leased a large warehouse in Providence, 
R. I., to be used as a distributing station 
for the company’s cotton goods. 


Holmes Mfg. Co., New Bedford, 
Mass., closed since last April, has been 
purchased by Charles E. Brady, former 
treasurer of the Potomska Mill. He 
plans to install 500 up-to-date looms 
and turn the plant into a weaving mill 
Announcement of the purchase was 
made following a meeting of the direc- 
tors \ new corporation is to be or 
ganized by Mr. Brady, and operations 
are expected to be resumed early in the 
new Authorized capitalization of 
company will include 4,500 
% cumulative preferred stock 
of $100 par value, to be cumulative from 
Jan. 1, 1933, and 6,000 shares of com 


year. 
the new 
shares of 7 


mon stock with a stated value of $5 
The actual amounts issued will be 3,000 
shares of preferred and 4,000 shares of 
common, giving a total capital of $320, 
000 at the beginning. 

Slater Mills, Inc., Webster, Mass., 
posted notice on Nov. 4 of a 10% cut in 
wages tor their 700 employees. 


J. W. Sanders Cotton Mill, Inc., Stark 


ville, Miss. Work is progressing rapidly 


on the new addition, 96x75 ft., which 
will house 132 extra looms, making a 
total of 292. The new looms will be in 


operation about Jan. a 


Cannon Mills Co., Kannapolis, N. C., 
will plant 100 trees alongside the high- 
ways trom that place. 


*Indicates previous mention of project. 
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MILL 


Marion (N. C.) Mfg. Co., is building 
a warehouse 75x100 ft. of brick and 
construction to hold 1,200 bales 
of cotton. The mill is also installing 
30 new model X Draper looms. 


W OC rd 


Williamson Mills Co., Charleston, 
S. C. Land, buildings and equipment 
will be sold a auction in front of the 
county court house at noon Nov. 24, 


to satisfy an outstanding first mortgage. 


Borden Mills, Inc., Kingsport, Tenn., 
have adopted a night shift in addition to 
regular day schedule, giving employ- 
ment to about 500 additional operatives. 


Wool 


American Woolen Co., has rented a 
part of the former Lancaster Mills, Clin- 
ton, Mass. Machinery is being installed 
and drawing-in will be the first process 


to start. Clinton girls formerly em- 
ployed at those mills will be engaged. 
The Clinton Real Estate Trust owns 


the property. 


Uswoco Mill, Lawrence, Mass., mod- 
ern plant of the U. S. Worsted Co., as- 
sessed for $122,350 was sold for $4,500 
to Henry Wood, 215 East Gladston 
St. East Boston, Mass. Lawrence 
(Mass.) Dye Works, assessed for $64,- 
350, were sold to Louis Miller, 244 At- 


lantic Ave., Boston, for $1,400, at auc 
tion. 

U. S. Worsted Co., Musketaquid Mill, 
Lowell, Mass., was sold to Albert F. 
French, box manufacturer of Lowell 
and Lawrence, Mass., for $5,500. The 
assessed valuation for the building is 
$36,400 and $2,800 for the land. The 


purchase included about 44,900 sq.ft. of 
floor space, and the water rights on the 
Concord River. 


U. S. Worsted Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Silesia Mills, carrying a total assessed 
valuation of $214,385, were sold to the 
Southwell Wool Combing Co., of North 
Chelmsford, Mass., for $22,300, as well 
containing a one-story frame 
storehouse and some sheds for $1,000. 


Rochdale (Mass.) Mills, American 


Woolen Co., are replacing some of their 


as a lot 
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old looms with automatics to speed up 
production. 


Novelty Rug Co., Inc., Palmer, Mass., 
recently incorporated, has leased several 
thousand feet of floor space in a former 
plant of the Thorndike Co., in Thorn- 
dike, and has already started making up 
samples. The company has purchased 
the American Rug Co., which previously 
carried on the business there. A doze: 
looms have been installed. 


Webster (Mass.) Mills, of the Ameri- 
can Woolen Co., have awarded a genera! 
contract to Chester S. Patten, for 
brick and concrete power plant addition 
54x56 ft, 31 tt. hieh: CC. QO. War 
company engineer, drew the plans. 

Baltic Mill, Enfield, N. H., of the 
American Woolen Co., was reopened 
this week after having been closed for 
five years. Edgar C. Hirst, secretary 
of the New Hampshire State Tax Com 


mission, stated that the tax rate at 
Enfield had been reduced every year 
and that this fact had no doubt influ- 


enced the officials of the company. 


*Brighton Worsted Co., Philadelphia. 
The affairs of the mill have been placed 
in the hands of equity receivers in order 
to protect its assets. This action fol- 
lowed a friendly suit, as a result of 
which the court appointed Edward H. 
Moyer, James Hulton, Jr., and Benja- 
min T. Britt as receivers, with authority 
to continue the business until further 
order of the Court. As reported in last 
week’s issue, this company is consoli- 
dating with the Cambridge Mills. 


Knit 
Mutual Hosiery 


Paterson (N. J.) 
Mills, Inc. J. Ernest Meili and Edward 
T. Moore have been appointed receivers 
of the company upon application of 
Hugo Huettig, treasurer. 


Charlotte (N. C.) Knitting Co. has 
been sold to Walter Lambeth. This 
was the Charlotte plant of the Rock 
Hill (S. C.) Hosiery Co., and was oper- 
ated under lease by Charles L. Okey, 
as president, who is also treasurer of 
the Rock Hill company. 


Hudson Silk Hosiery Co., Inc., Char 
lotte, N. C., has plans for a two-story 
addition, 140x132 ft. 


*McPar Hosiery Mill, Marion, N. C., 
has been incorporated with an authorized 
capital stock of $100,000. C. R. McCall 
was elected president, L. Reid, vice- 
president, and E. W. Parker, secretary 
and treasurer at a recent meeting of the 
stockholders. 


*Gold Seal Hosiery Mills, Inc., Phila- 
delphia and South Langhorne, Pa. The 
action by which David S. Ludlum was 
appointed temporary receiver has been 
vacated by order of Judge Wm. H. 
Kirkpatrick, as the result of a settle- 
ment. Harry West, president of the 
mills has been returned to active man- 
agement. The suit brought by Thomas 
F. Frawley and H. M. Gwyn, receivers 


of the 








o! the United States Silk Hosiery Mills, 
. dismissed. 


french Broad (Tenn.) Knitting Mills, 
formerly known as the Burnett Knitting 
Mills, are being operated by C. A. Ricks 
ho purchased the plant early this year. 


Walter Fred Hosiery Mills, Inc., 
hville, Tenn., are installing 12 new 
45-gauge Lieberknecht machines with 
lace attachments and 24-section leg- 
gers and footers. T. Walter Fred, presi- 
nt, expects that more machines of a 
r gauge will be needed the first of 
the year. 


Martz Knitting Co., Manitowoc, Wis. 
he equipment was disposed of at a 
nkruptcy sale, bringing $6,586, al- 
ugh the book value on it was given 
excess of $300,000. The three-story 
factory building was not included. It 
listed at $40,000 on the inventory of 
the company. This concern, formerly 
the Wisconsin Knitting Co., was started 
approximately 25 years ago. 


Luxknit Sweater Mills, Inc., Milwau- 
Wis., have discontinued their man- 
ufacturing and will confine their activi- 
to jobbing. The machinery has 
en sold to various Eastern concerns. 
his stand terminates a record of 16 
ars in the manufacturing and jobbing 
business. After Jan. 1, jobbing will be 
handled from the downtown office in 
Milwaukee. 


Milwaukee, Wis. Knitting mills in 
hat city are keeping busy with the fol- 
lowing number of operatives. . Reliable 
Knitting Works is operating over time 


t1es 


*Indicates previous mention of project. 


with a crew of 75 workers, according to 
Armin Rosenberg, president. Milwau- 
kee Hosiery Co. has been increasing its 
force gradually and is now using be- 
tween 250 and 300 hands. MHoleproof 
Hosiery Co. is hiring a total of 1,700 
employees as compared to 1,800 last 
year at this time. Eagle Knitting Mills 
have put an additional 175 workers on 
the payroll recently, and the National 
Knitting Co. is operating, in conjunc- 
tion with the Bradley Knitting Co. at 
Delavan, Wis., with a quota of 900. 


Silk 


M. E. Binz Co., Midland Park, N. J., 
has taken a part of the plant of Machine 
Agricole Co., Montmagny, Que., Can- 
ada, for the manufacture of silk and 
rayon goods, 


Lehigh Valley Silk Mills, Williams- 
burg, Pa., have resumed operations at 
their local mill, following a shutdown 
for the last four months. Over 90% of 
the normal working force has been 
reinstated, and the plant is scheduled to 
run on a full capacity basis for some 
time to come. 


Rayon 


Industrial Rayon Corp., Cleveland, 
Ohio, has decreased production at its 
mills at Covington, Va., and Cleveland, 
about 20%, cutting down working hours 
about one-fifth and maintaining a full 
working force on the reduced time. 


Finishing 
Southbridge (Mass.) Finishing Co., 


has made a 10% wage reduction effec- 
tive Nov. 9. 


Slater Co., Inc., Webster, Mass., re- 
sumed full time activities on Nov. 4 on 
an open shop basis after a week of labor 
troubles due to a wage adjustment. 
Employees have decided to accept the 
wage cut and return to work. 


Rockland Finishing Co. of America, 
Inc., Paterson, N. J., has been organized 
under state laws with a capital of 1,000 
shares of stock, no par value, to operate 
a textile finishing mill. The company 
will be represented by James J. Rose, 
126 Market St., Paterson, an attorney. 


Franklin Rayon Co., Providence, R. I., 
has awarded general contract to the 
Smiley Construction Co., Pawtucket, 
for a one-story addition, 35x35 ft., to 
be equipped as a boiler plant. 


Miscellaneous 


Ford Motor Co., Dearborn, Mich., has 
work under way on a new mill at 
Ypsilanti, Mich., and is reported plan- 
ning to equip it for the manufacture of 
upholstery for automobiles. The esti 
mated cost will be over $100,000 with 
machinery. A hydro-electric power 
plant is also in the course of construc- 
tion. Albert Kahn, Inc., Detroit, Mich., 
is the architect and engineer in charge 
of the project. 
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WOOL INDEX NUMBERS 


Group 
Date Wool Tops Yarns Cloth Aver. 
July 31, 1914 100 100 100 100 100 
1925 
January...... 215 213 211 229 221 
AQWEL. i ccacn. RED 234 230 241 235 
MU cos a ewe 216 217 216 239 227 
October 216 212 212 227 220 
1926 
January...... 215 213 211 229 221 
ASW isse eee 181 193 198 211 202 
Hae oe neiier, 173 184 189 202 193 
October...... 178 186 193 197 192 
1927 
January...... 178 187 190 197 191 
pril...... 177 182 184 193 188 
ec raniiaa ata 180 183 183 193 188 
detober 185 185 189 194 190 
1928 
January...... 194 193 186 195 192 
\pril..... 199 206 198 198 199 
Giessen 204 206 203 197 200 
tober 197 197 203 198 199 
1929 
anuary...... 199 198 201 198 199 
| 189 198 197 195 
UW icrssce te 169 170 188 197 188 
tober...... 164} 169 188 197 187 
1930 
anuary...... 148 161 177 197 181 
PS oo irc 127 139 164 186 167 
sic acsiok “ae 135 158 184 163 
kctober...... 124 135 154 180 161 
1931 
anuary...... 112 127 148 178 156 
ebruary..... 106 122 143 178 153 
March... «. 16 112 139 174 147 
ee 112 134 167 143 
J re 100 11 134 162 140 
ine. 97 110 134 162 140 
Many cies 98 111 134 162 140 
eee 99 Wl 130 153 136 
eptember... 99 110 127 153 134 
tober...... 97 108 127 149 132 


LTHOUGH the cotton average of 
50 for October showed a three point 
loss as compared with September, the 
raw material displayed greater rebound 
during the month than it has in any 
previous month this year. The low for 
October was 46, touched in the first 
week ; in the second week the index ad- 
vanced two points to 48, in the third 
week four points to 52, and at the close 
of the month stood at 54, which was 4 
points above the last week of September. 
The trend of the yarn index was 
somewhat similar, declining to a new 
low of 82 early in the month and then 
reacting two points to 84, at which point 
it showed no change from the fourth 
week of September. Gray goods were 
the weakest link in the cotton group, 
moving off to 75 in the closing week 
for a loss of 4 points as compared with 
the same week of the previous month. 
Wool prices fell off during October, 
and our raw wool index at 97 was two 
points below the September average. 
Tops were affected sympathetically, the 
October average being 108, as com- 
pared with 110 for September. Worsted 
yarns were unchanged at 127, at which 
level they have held steady for the last 
ten weeks. The cloth index at 149 
showed a drop of 4 points. 
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COTTON INDEX NUMBERS 
Col- Aver. Group 


Cot- Gray ored for Aver- 

Date ton Yarns Goods Goods Cloths age 

July 31,1914 100 100 100 100 100 100 
1925 

January.... 192 197 195 173 184 187 

April....... 196 194 193 180 187 188 

MO n eens 197 183 185 176 181 182 

October.... 174 189 193 178 186 186 
1926 

January.... 167 175 177 #162 + #«170~=«=171 

Bieccis YS 163 ‘161 155 158 159 

Pee én 400 149 149 151 141 146 147 

October 106 141 147 144 146 143 
1927 

January.... 107 134 140 140 140 =—-:138 

April....... 118 136 143 142 143 140 

ee 143 149 156 145 151 150 

October... 168 176 184 169 176 176 
1928 

January.... 151 163 166 166 166 165 

SS 164 +160 160 165 1624 162 

CUP accics UG 167 165 168 1664 167 

October.... 157 161 162 164 163 162 
1929 

January.... 162 166 158 169 1634 164 

April.......° 1633 164 157-173 165 165 

es wees 149 160 149 166 158 158 

October.... 147 1604 155 161 158 158 
1930 

149 141 157 149 «+149 

139 «#6129 «156143 142 

120 119 §#142 = 130 128 

110 115 125 120 117 

102 107 124 = «#115 112 

104 106 124 «#115 112 

102. 109 125 117 113 

100 106 125 116 11 

98 99 125 112 108 

94 95 122 109 104 

97 97 120 109 # 105 

August..... 58 90 87 115 101 98 

September. 53 85 81 113 97 94 

October.. . 50 84 76 112 94 90 

(1907) 47 








New Machinery 


and 


Processes 





Self-releasing gear pre 


Self-Releasing Gear for 
Slashers 
’ l XO ELIMINATE warp yarn stretch 


and improve weaving qualities, Saco- 
Lowell Shops, 147 Milk St., Boston, 
Mass., have developed a self-releasing 
gear for slashers. 

In conducting some investigations on 
slashers, it was found that at times there 
was a tendency for the speed of the yarn 
to increase to an amount equivalent to 
a fraction of a tooth on the gear drive. 
When this condition arose, the varn had 
a tendency to drag the cylinders; but 
this, of course, was resisted by the posi- 
tive nature of the gear drive. This 
built up a considerable stress in the 
warp, which resulted in damage to the 
varn and sometimes to the gearing. 

It was this situation which stimulated 
the company to develop the present de- 
vice, the essential feature of which is a 


pawl and ratchet attachment. When 
this self-releasing contrivance is_ in- 


stalled on a slasher, the cylinders will 
be driven through the usual gear drive 
by means of the pawl and ratchet. As 
soon, however, as there is any tendency 
for the yarn to drag the cylinder, the 
latter will be free to rotate independ 
ently of the gear drive, since the pawl 
will merely slip over the teeth of the 
ratchet. 

It is pointed out that the value of this 
device lies in the fact that maximum 
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events warp stretching 


elasticity, essential in weaving, 1s re- 
tained in the yarn. The manufacturer 
states that actual mill tests indicate that 
the use of this attachment has reduced 
the percentage of warp stretch during 
slashing from 2.37% to 13%. 


Solenoid-Operated Valve 


OR controlling the flow of liquids 


and gases under pressure, a new 
solenoid-operated valve has been de- 
veloped by General Electric Co., Sche- 


nectady, N. 7 

The gland connected to the operating 
mechanism is of the rotary type, which 
reduces the friction load. The seat and 
poppet are ground to fit, and only ma- 
terials suitable for the liquid or gas that 





Valve for controlling flow 
of liquids and gases 
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The m 
terial is distributed so that a wide se: 
is obtained, the object being to insur 
long life and reliable operation. 


is being controlled are used. 


The valves are of the unbalance 
tvpe and require little power for opera 
tion. A standard solenoid is used. Th 
operating mechanism is permitted t 
accelerate without load for a fraction « 
a stroke, facilitating quick, reliable 
movement. It is stated that the coil 
are designed for continuous duty, an 
the solenoids are selected so that ther 
is ample power for operation. 


Coal-Pulverizing Mill 


OR use in small and medium-size 

industrial plants, Fuller Lehigh Co. 
85 Liberty St., New York, has devel 
oped what is known as their type (¢ 
coal-pulverizing mill. The design of 
this mill includes the ball and grinding 
ring principle of pulverizing. 

This is said to be a desirable feature 
in mills of small capacity because, by 
its use, fineness of the pulverized coal 


Al - 


{ 
j 
Be 
i... vee ta 








is not affected by wear of the grinding 
parts. The coal is pulverized by large 
diameter balls grinding under pressure 
between upper and lower grinding rings. 
The pressure between the grinding 
parts is applied and maintained by a 
heavy steel spring mounted in the top 
section of the mill. 

This machine is also suited for pul- 
verizing coals of different degrees of 
hardness, since the grinding pressure 
can be adjusted to suit this property of 
the coal. It is stated that the balls in 
the type C pulverizer wear spherically 
and uniformly and, together with the 
grinding rings, have long life, since 
these parts are resistant to abrasion and 
have no metal-to-metal contact. 

Wet coal can be pulverized when 
preheated air is used for separation of 
the “fines.” Since the coal is dried by 
the hot air as it flows through the mill, 
it is unnecessary to install separate dry- 
ing equipment for this purpose. 











[his pulverizing mill runs at a con- 
nt speed, and it is stated that only a 
adjustments are necessary when- 
r the steam capacity of a boiler is 
nged. A change in capacity is made 
simply varying the rate of the coal 
d to the mill. 
Raw coal, crushed to pass through 
‘in. ring, is fed to the mill from an 
erhead bunker by means of a table- 
e feeder. The coal, after entering 
mill through the coal-inlet spout, 
ps into the path of the grinding balls 
ere it is pulverized. 


Welding Goggles 


NEW type of welder’s goggles, 
£A known as Oxweld No. 12, has been 
leveloped by Linde Air Products Co., 

E. 42nd St., New York. The inan- 





Adjustable goggles insure 
comfort to wearer 


ulacturer states that several new fea- 
tures have been incorporated in this 
safety appliance. 

It is said that absolute comfort is 
sured, since they are designed to fit 
the eyes and are adjustable to conform 
io the individual nose. The eye pieces 
ire joined with a leather strap, ad- 
usted by means of a metal buckle, so 
hat they may be correctly spaced to 
the width of the face. 

Ventilation is provided by ports on 
ich side of the eye cups, so constructed 
that it is impossible for sparks or light 
to reach the inside of the cup. The field 
t vision has been increased by the use 
1 50mm.-diameter lenses. 


Lenses may be secured in either 
rown or green color and may _ be 


easily replaced by removing the metal 
‘ups, which unscrew from the frames of 
the eve pieces. 

The material from which these goggles 
made consists of a molded sub- 
known as Oxweldite, which is 
formed over a fabric base and is said 
to be resistant to heat, light, and elec- 
tric current. 


ire 


tance 


Diesel Engine 


A NEW #ssstationary Diesel engine 
4 known as type JT is announced by 
(ooper-Bessemer Corp., Mt. Vernon, 
Ohio. Although fuel economy, trim 


lines, enclosure, accessibility, and op- 
tion of built-in accessories are empha- 
‘ized points, the most noticeable inova- 
tion is the placing of the spray valves 





Centrifugal pumping unit 
is bolted to motor frame 


and driving levers in a position directly 
below the camshaft where they are easily 
reached from the engine platform. Re- 
moval of the engine head can thus be 
accomplished without disturbing the 
fuel injection system. 

The bore is 11.5 in. and stroke, 15 in. 
Cylinders are three, four, six, or eight 
in number. Rated horsepowers are 
150-180, 200-240, 300-360, 400-480, 
when operating within the speed range 
of 300-360 r.p.m., with cast-iron pistons. 


Shock Absorber for 


Pressure Gage 
O FACILITATE the reading of 


pressure gages, Meriam Co., 1955 
West 112th St., Cleveland, have de- 
veloped a new shock absorber applicable 
The 


to these instruments. manufac- 





Shock absorbing device prevents 
jumping of gage needles 


turer states that the device is simple, 
vet effective in eliminating the unsteady 
reading so often encountered where 
pressure or vacuum gages are connected 
to pipe lines carrying liquids or gases 
having a pulsating flow. It is pointed 
out that the pulsation is particularly 
objectionable where the liquid sets up 
“hammer” action. 

When the pulsation absorber is in- 
serted, the pressure from the line is 
forced to reach the gage through fine 
tubing within the compressor air cham- 
ber of the gage. It is stated that this 
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“air receiver” action, combined with the 
friction of the fluid in the tubing, 
absorbs the fluctuations from the gage 
line-pressure and gives the true read- 
ing. There are no moving parts in this 
instrument, and all joints are welded to 
prevent leakage. 


Pumping Unit 


CENTRIFUGAL pump designed 
to insure good service with but 
little care and attention is announced 


by Worthington Pump and Machinery 
Corp., Harrison, N. J. This unit is 
bolted to the extended motor frame, 
and the impeller is mounted on the end 
of the motor shaft. 

The bronze impeller incorporates the 
shaft sleeve as an integral part, the 
purpose of this construction being to 
offer protection to the shaft. The 
cadmium-plated steel locking device for 
the impeller, the forged bronze packing 
gland, and the arrangement of shaft 
water-throwers are other important 
features of this pump. The manufac- 
turer states that good efficiency at low 


initial cost. and low maintenance cost 
should make this a popular model. 
Unit Ventilator 
EVELOPMENT of a new unit 


ventilator designed to admit 50% 
out-of-door air and to recirculate 50% 
of the indoor air is announced by B. F. 
Sturtevant Co., Hyde Park, Boston, 
Mass. It is intended for use in any 
room where comparatively large groups 
of people congregate. 

Features stressed by the manutac- 
turer are a new standard of quietness, 
partial recirculation for greater econ- 
omy in operation, self-contained auto- 
matic temperature control, reduced size 
with ample capacity, and new arrange- 
ments for wider application. The parts 
are housed in a furniture steel cabinet, 
which is usually placed beneath a win- 
dow against an exterior wall. In pass- 
ing through the unit, the air is cleaned 
and, in cold weather, heated to the 
proper temperature. 

Temperature control may be secured 
by an automatic, self-contained thermo- 
static device or may be arranged for 
control by a room thermostat or by 
hand. 





Ventilator operates on 50-50) basis 
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uestions... 


and 


Answers 


Gore Holes in 
Circular Stocking 


Technical Editor: 

Under separate cover we are sending 
ou a stocking foot made on the Scott & 
Villiams model B-3, and we wish you 
would inspect the knitting. We are hav- 
ing trouble in making the heel and toe. 
On one side of the gore a few needles 
will drop on every foot we knit. We 
made different adjustments on the ma- 
chine but it seems to us that we can't 
remedy this tmperfection. The other 
side of the gore 1s working perfectly. 

(7702) 

We have examined the sample of 
work made on the model B-3 machine 
and find gore holes in both the heel and 
toe. The fabric in these portions is 
irregular. The courses are formed al- 
ternately long and short, showing that 
the stitch cams are not ground properly. 
It the producer of this work will 
examine his machines, he will probably 
find that the left-hand stitch cam has 
become worn at the point. It is on this 
cam that the short course and holes are 
being made. The best method of cor- 
recting the difficulty is to replace both 
stitch cams with new ones. Additional 
service may, however, be secured from 
the old ones by properly grinding and 
hardening them. 

Soth the right and left cams should 
be ground to the same angle and 
brought to a sharp point. A _ round- 
pointed cam puts unnecessary strain on 
the stitch and is certain to cause gore 
holes. After the cams have been 
properly pointed, they should be ground 
slightly concave near the point. This 
concave surface, extending about one 
fourth of an inch from the point of the 
cam, relieves the needle and stitch of 
considerable strain in knitting and 
lessens the number of gore holes in the 
heel and toe. 

The sinker-cap bumper screws should 
be adjusted so that the sinker covers the 
rising needle completely when the hook 
ot the needle reaches a point level with 
the underneath side of the sinker hook. 
The sinker cams should be inspected and 
ground to bring the sinkers in at a 


y 
I 
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lairly sharp angle. A sinker cam with 
too much slope puts additional strain on 
the yarn and contributes to gore holes. 
The heel and toe yarns in this hose 
are single ply with slightly more twist 
than is required in a hosiery yarn. This 
makes the yarn more difficult to manipu 
late by the needles and contributes to 
the formation of gore holes on the side 


counter to the twist. Hosiery yarns 
should possess balanced twist. If the 
knitter who submitted this work will 


grasp the yarn with both hands about 
six inches apart and then bring the 
hands together he will find that the loop 
so formed readily twists up. This shows 
that the yarn possesses too much twist. 
The fact that the sock on coming from 
the machine is twisted is further evi- 
dence of the presence of too much twist. 
We recommend that the knitter first 
condition the yarn by steaming to set 
the twist. If this is correctly done and 
the correction of the mechanical condi- 
tion properly looked after, there should 
be little difficulty in turning out a high 
percentage of perfect work on these 
machines. 


7 


Streaks in Carbonized Fabric 
Technical Editor: 


In piece dyeing carbonized goods, we 
are having trouble getting an even, level 
shade. The dyed fabric has a smeared 
or streaky appearance. The stock used 
in this fabric is scoured white fleece, 
15% ; stripped blanket-mill waste, 50% ; 
and No. 1 white paper-maker’s felts, 
35%. 

The goods are first fulled to weight, 
thoroughly washed and rinsed, and 
saturated with an 8° Bé. solution of sul- 
furic acid. The excess acid solution is 
then extracted and the goods are run 
through the oven or dryer until car- 
bonized. After carbonizing, the vege- 
table matter is removed by dry fulling: 
and the goods are thoroughly washed, 
rinsed, neutralized, and dyed. 

In covering the bolt heads on the in- 
side of the saturating tank we used 
plastic wood. Is there a possibility that 


the acid solution has absorbed some 
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thing from this plastic wood and con 

taminated the cloth? Would not th 

dye go on very unevenly in case th 

goods were not thoroughly neutralized / 
; (7683) 

There are several possible causes fo: 
the trouble mentioned, and it would be 
necessary to inspect a number of pieces 
on the perch to get a correct idea of the 
nature of the clouds and streaks. In 
the first place, let us consider the stock 
mixture; the fleece and the blanket 
mill waste should give no difficulty, but 
a paper-mill felt contains aluminun 
sulfate and rosin soaps. ‘These impuri 
ties will not be noticed until the car 
bonizing acid re-dissolves the aluminum 
salts and re-deposits them on the pur 
wool fibers, more or less irregularly, 
where they may give rise to irregulari 
ties in the dyeing. 

In the carbonizing process it is essen 
tial that the goods be extracted so well 
that there is not the slightest tendency 
for the liquid to seep from place to place 
on the partly dried goods. If there is 
an excessive amount of liquid in one 
place, it will alter the affinity of the 
wool for the dye, whether neutralized 
later or not. In the dryer, the current 
of hot air must be directed uniformly 
on the full width of the goods from 
below. If the air comes in from one 
side, it will first dry the fabric on that 
side, capillary action will carry over 
more acid liquor, which will also dry 
over the other, and so on until all the 
acid has been dried. After neutralizing, 
the dyer may use the most level-dyeing 
colors known, but the goods will be 
shaded from one selvage to the other. 

In scouring, take care to avoid the 
formation of lime soaps or aluminum 
soaps by the use of plenty of trisodium 
phosphate in both soap and_ rinse 
waters, as the presence of deposits of 
metallic soaps in the goods will surely 
cause clouds and streaks. 

In dyeing, be careful to use dyes 
which level easily or may be _ boiled 
even. Some dyes will give a_ solid 
shade on the mixture of wool you are 
using, while there are others which will 
give the fabric a mixed appearance. 

Plastic wood is simply wood meal 
made into a paste with some collodion 
and solvent; and when once set, is not 
soluble in acid liquors. Some may be 
rubbed off as powder, but this can be 
detected quite easily. 

Finally, note by looking through the 
cloth whether the fulling has been 
regular and even, and whether the nap 
is even all over the piece; sometimes 
a re-napping and shearing will do won- 
ders for a piece of woolen goods which 
is cloudy. 

Answering the last question, we may 
say that if the acid were not well neu- 
tralized, the dye would jamp on very 
quickly. The result would be shading 
from end to end, as well as across the 
piece, and the penetration would be 
very poor. 

If you will go over your operations 
with these points in mind, there is little 
doubt that you will be able to discover 
which condition is at the bottom of vour 
troubles. 


Roose 
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L se of Super Doup 
in Leno Weaving 


chnical Editor: 
/n TEXTILE Wor.D of Aug. 29, there 
ppeared an article entitled “Cotton 
Fabrics.” This was ilustrated 
with cuts of several fabrics, two of which 
were lenos. The article stated that these 
fabrics could be made on one set 
ups by using the super doup. Will 
( have an explanation published as 
how this can be done, as we are mak- 
a fabric similar to Fig. 6 im the 
irticle but are using five sets of doups. 


(7718) 


and generally 


s/0e 


One of the well-known 
cepted rules in making a leno fabric 
that “crossing threads which weave 
tferently from each other require a 
parate set of doups.” An examination 
the fabric given in the article on cot- 
shoe fabrics and marked Fig. 6 
ws clearly that there are five leno 
reads weaving differently from each 
her; so that, under this rule, five sets 
doups will be required. 
[here is, however, an exception to 
general rule, which is as follows: 
all the crossing threads are raised 
the same pick throughout the repeat 
the pattern, the design can generally 
made on one set of doups.” <A fur- 
er examination of this fabric will show 
t on every alternate pick, every cross- 
e thread is raised; therefore it is 
ply a question as to whether leno and 
‘ain can be made at the same time on 
e set of doups. 
When made on five sets of doups, the 
rangement of harness in loom and 
bby can be as follows: Five sets of 
ups require ten harness levers in 
bby; five standard harnesses require 
e harness levers in dobby; five easer 
ls require five harness levers in 
iby. The crossing threads pass under 
i] behind the harness and are drawn 
light through the doups, so that no 
rness shafts are required. One cross- 


thread passes under one standard 
read. 

lo make the pattern with one set of 
ups, the super doup is used. A 





sketch illustrating this doup is given at 
Fig. 1. The complete doup consists of 
two heddles marked A and B. The 
doup straddles these two neddles. One 
side of the doup has a slot in it. Two 
harness shafts are used in connection 
with this doup heddle—one a crossing 
harness for the crossing thread, the 
other a_ standard harness for the 
standard or ground thread. The cross- 
ing thread is drawn through the cross- 
ing harness and the upper end of the 
slot, and the standard thread is drawn 
through the standard harness and over 
the top of the doup. The crossing 
thread is shown in sketch at x and the 
standard thread, at o. 

Fig. 1 illustrates the three positions 
of the doup, No. 1 being the original 
position. No. 3 shows the first harness 
A raised, lifting every crossing thread 
to the left-hand side of the standard 


Inquiries should give the fullest 
information possible; and _ if 
damaged material is involved, 
a sample should be sent. We 
give no consideration to anony- 
mous inquiries and do not un- 
dertake routine analysis of yarn 
or fabric, or investigation in- 
volving unusual expense. 
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threads. In position No. 2 the second 
harness is raised, which action simply 
lifts the doup and does not raise any 
threads. The raising of the threads is 
accomplished by lifting either the cross- 
ing harness or the standard harness. 
When the crossing harness is raised, the 
crossing thread is lifted on the opposite 
side of the standard thread from the 
crossed pick and makes the leno weave; 
but when the standard or ground thread 
is lifted, plain weave is made. 
Keeping in mind that every alternate 
pick is a crossed pick, an analysis of 
the weave is as follows: Leno, first pick 
crossed—raise first doup-harness and 
easer; second pick open—raise second 
doup and crossing harness. Plain, first 
pick crossed—raise first doup and har- 





ness easer; second pick open—raise 
second doup and standard harness. 
Under this method of weaving the 


fabric, the plain weave would be on an 
odd number of picks, beginning and 
ending with a crossed pick. 

Fig. 2 illustrates the original fabric 
made on five sets of doups. Fig. 3 
illustrates a fabric made with the same 
weave on one set of doups, but using 
coarser yarn to show the weave more 
clearly. Fig. 4 is the drawing-in draft 
and Fig. 5 the chain plan for making 
the fabric on one set of doups. 

In such patterns as these, there is an 
advantage in using one set of doups, 
as only one easer rod is required; 
whereas with five sets of doups, five 
easer rods have to be used. 

If there should be too many doup 
heddles on one set, they could be 
divided and put on two sets, having 
both sets weave the same but using only 
one easer rod. 
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Survey of Fabric, Knit Goods, Yarn and Raw Material Markets ¢« 


TEXTILE WORLD ANALYST 


number of conflicting trends dur- 
ing the month of October. In the 
st place, raw wool markets were dull 
d easy in the United States, while 
vances were recorded in Australia 
ind South America. The latter mar- 
is said to be above parity with the 
United States. Perhaps trade reports 
ive overemphasized the strength in 
losing prices at the London auctions 
_ compared with the opening prices. 
lese opening prices had declined 10 
15% on a gold basis. It is never- 
eless true that, even after allowing for 
schange depreciation, Bradford top 
rices were higher in October than in 
September, as a_ result of greater 
tivity in English wool manufacturing. 
(he decline in top prices in Continental 
uropean countries suggests that in- 
reased activity in England may have 
taken place at the expense of the coun- 
ries which remain on a gold basis. 
Manufacturing activity in this coun- 
try, as in the case of the raw wool 
markets, declined as contrasted with 
gains in English manufacturing. The 
\ugust decline continued into Septem- 
er, When it was intensified by strikes. 
\Vhile reduction of operations has gone 
head rather abruptly, and temporary 
ipswings may be therefore expected in 
e indexes of mill activity, it seems 
bable that we are experiencing a 
clical downswing in the wool industry. 


[vue wool industry experienced a 


FAVORABLE FACTORS 


(he factors which tend to support the 
rice of raw wool follow: 

The fifth series of auctions at 
ondon closed steady, with prices at or 
—_ opening levels (on a gold basis). 
he period was extended three days. 

2. Foreign primary markets have 
een firm and have fully discounted the 
ill in exchange rates. Most foreign 
vools are believed to be above parity 
ith similar grades of domestic wool. 

The New ae clip will prob- 
bly be about 4% smaller than last 

eason, 

4. Stocks of foreign wool in the 
nited States are small. Imports have 
een smaller than last season. 

5. Mill stocks of raw wool in the 

‘nited States are believed to be small, 
ind dealers’ supplies of certain grades 
lay be none too large to fill the de- 
and before the new clip is available. 

6. Stocks of tops in Continental com- 
\ission combing establishments declined 
_ September. 

Bradford top prices were stronger 


Wool, Firm in 
Statistics, Must 
Weaken if 


Consumption 
Declines 


By Dr. L. H. Haney 


SUMMARY 


Stronger tone in foreign raw wool 
markets and increased activity 
in wool manufacturing in Eng- 
land have tended to _ increase 
confidence in domestic values, 
even though buying is dull and 
mill consumption is slackening 
in the United States. Strike con- 
ditions intensify the dullness in 
raw wool markets, but stocks are 
firmly held and concessions in 
price are strongly resisted. Fur- 
ther declines in mill consumption 
will tend to cause easy raw wool 
prices. Maladjustments in yarn 
and cloth production have been 
reduced, but prices are likely to 
show still further moderate 
concessions. 


ii October; part of this improvement 
followed the rise in raw wool prices in 
Australia, and more than offset the de- 
cline in sterling exchange. 

8. English mill consumption increased 
in September and _ reports indicate 
greater activity during October. 

9. Strike conditions make 
scanty supply situation in new 
weight yarn and goods. 

10. Wholesale dry goods sales im- 
proved more than tisual in September 

11. Tendency toward stability in gen- 
eral commodity prices 


for a 
light- 


ieaeaciiiieasii Factors 


The factors which tend to depress 
the price of raw wool follow: 

1. The Argentina clip is estimated to 
be fully as large as the clip shorn 


there during last year. Production in 
the five leading wool producing coun- 
tries is estimated at 6% increase over 
ast season. 

2. Stocks in selling centers in 
southern-hemisphere countries are es- 
timated to be above a year ago. 

3. Importers believe some American 
grade wools are on an importing basis. 
4. Stocks of wool in the United States 

Oct. 15 were 189,670,000 Ib. 

5. Consumption by domestic mills 
declined more than usual in Septem- 
ber. Machinery activity in all branches 
suffered more than the usual seasonal 
decline. 

6. Stocks of tops in Continental 
commission combing establishments on 
Oct. 1 were still over 8,000,000 Ib. 
greater than last year. 

Bradford yarn prices have not ad- 
vanced as much in proportion as raw 
wool or top prices. 

8. Much price cutting of men’s-wear 
goods. Retail demand retarded by 
business recession, unseasonable weather, 
and slow collections. 

9. Manufacturers’ replacement mar- 
gins touched a new low in September 
and probably again in October. 

10. Unsettled financial conditions of 
a world-wide nature retard business 
recovery. 

11. The Lawrence strike has slowed 
up a large portion of the domestic 
industry. 

12. Low prices of cotton and silk tend 
to curtail demand for wool. 

Not much change has occurred in the 
basic supply-and-demand factors affect- 
ing the price of raw wool. Domestic 
mé anutacturing activity continued on the 
downgrade in September, while the 
Lawrence strike will probably tend to 
cause a poor showing for October. 
There was a spurt in mill activity in 
Great Britain in September and Octo- 
ber, but this was largely stimulated by 
the fall in sterling exchange. World 
supply conditions are easy. Raw wool 
prices are only slightly firmer abroad, 
and easier in this country. Curtailment 
of production, which has been caused 
by strike conditions, is likely to help re- 
store more quickly a normal equilibrium 
between supply and demand of domestic 
wool manufacturers, but, while it lasts, 
easier raw wool prices may be looked for. 


on 


STATISTICAL POSITION 


The Textire Wortp index of raw 
wool prices during October declined to 
about 52.0% of the average for 1921-28. 
This compares with 52.2% in Septem- 


re sles 


he analysis and forecast by Dr. Lewis H. Haney, Director, New York University, 
age, considers various branches of the textile industry from week to week. 
three months 


enerally apply to a time two or 


Business 
ahead. 
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Research 


The conclusions reached in the Analyst are mostly forecasts and 
The Analyst is based on st atistical data 


Bureau, which regularly appears on this 


and does not reflect temporary trade sentiment, 
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rallies to his support.. 


1931—and all America pays homage to King Cotton. 
He has been glorified in thousands of new fabric- 
designs. His vogue has been caught up by women 
everywhere. His adaptability and stvle have been 
expressed in a myriad of garments, household ne- 


cessities, etc. 


Never before has the consumer of cotton had such 
a wide and varied assortment of cottons to choose 
from. And the reason for it is the successful efforts 
by such groups as the Government, the Cotton- 
Textile Institute, department stores, style authorities 
and cotton manutacturers to litt cottons into the 


limelight of styled fabrics. 


To nourish this popular demand for cottons, 
manufacturers have injectea new style into their fab- 
rics. But egua//y important, they have adopted new 
marketing, merchandising and advertising methods 
to **put their cottons across.’’ And an indispensable 
part of this program has been effective trademarking 


and identification. 


A trademarked cotton starts out with tremendous 
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advantages. Substitution of inferior and competitive 







cottons is eliminated. Standardized quality is guaran 
teed the buyer. Steady, repeated demand is assured. 
Advertising is given increased effectiveness and the 
essential tie-up between product and user. 


Dealers find that trademarked and identified fab 
rics sell easier and quicker. . . that made-up cottons 


get immediate, qualitv recognition from the purchaser, 


2°. ?, 
e 8 Oe 


A 29-year old alliance with the textile industry has 
enabled the Kaumagraph Company to help many 
cotton manufacturers establish brand-names and trade- 
marks for their cottons. The application of these 
marks to the fabric has been accomplished with 
Kaumagraph Dry Transfers, the most practical, beau 
titul and economical method in existence. 


Special machinery, developed by Kaumagraph, has 
so simplified the trademarking operation that it can 
usually be combined with some other operation such 
as measuring, rolling, winding, etc. 


Thinking of getting a trademark. . . or applying 
vour existing mark? Get in touch with the Kauma- 


gr iph othce nearest vou, No obligation, naturally. 


KAUMAGRAPH 


200 Varick Street 


COMPA NY 
New York 


Philadelphia . Los Angeles 
Charlotte, N. C..... Paris, Ont 


Manchester, England 


Chicago 
Chattanooga, Tenn 


Paris, France 











The Oc- 


ber and 65.4% a year ago. 
tober average was above the low of the 
year, due chiefly to the relatively firmer 
position of medium wools. 


The seasonally adjusted index of 
iverage daily mill consumption of raw 
vool fell during September to the low- 
st point since March. The trend now 
ppears to be definitely downward, and 
domestic wool markets have an easier 
tone. 

Imports and receipts, however, have 
been low compared with mill consump- 
tion. Stocks, therefore, should not be 
increasing. The latest inventory (cov- 
ering stocks of unsold wool on hand in 
Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, Louis- 
ville, and St. Louis, and in the hands 
of the National Wool Marketing Corp. 
s of Oct. 15) indicated that 189,670,063 
lb. were on hand. The most nearly 
comparable figure is the total of comb- 
ing and clothing wool stocks on hand 
and afloat. to the United States on 
March 31, 1930. This total was 119,- 
320,804 Ib. and probably included many 
items which were omitted from the latest 
report. It is, therefore, obvious that 
stocks of raw wool (excluding carpet 
grades) are considerably larger now 
than when last reported. One qualifica- 
tion, however, must be made. Seasonal 
considerations would require a larger 
stock in October than in March, and 
herefore the showing is not as unfavor- 
ible as it might seem at first glance. 

lhe supply of wool in this country is, 
on the whole, adequate and with a de- 
cline in wool mill activity is likely to 
produce further ease in raw wool prices. 


YARN PRICES IRREGULAR 


The TeExtTrLeE Wortp index of worsted 
yarn prices was unchanged in October 
at 62.6% of the average for 1921-28. 
\ year ago the index was 75.9%. The 
lecline in raw wool prices in October, 
together with the = stability of yarn 


Market Briefs 


Cotton: Aided by strong commodity 
trend, steady despite increased 
crop figures. 


Cotton Yarns: Spinners ask higher 
figures but buyers withhold. 


Cotton Goods: Waiting market 
after active period. 


Wool: Tendency to weaken is gain- 
ing ground. 


Worsted Yarns: Irregular market 
with business slow. 


Woolen Goods: “Wool Week” stim- 
ulates demand; builds confidence. 

Silk: Rally brings 5c. advance; 
better buying. 

Silk Yarns: Thrown yarn prices 
stronger; little buying in either 
thrown or spun markets. 

Silk Goods: Improved call for 
spring fabrics. Spot lines clearing. 

Rayon: Curtailed _ production 
brightens outlook. 

Knit Goods: Fair hosiery call, but 
Christmas buying continues back- 
ward. Winter underwear and 
sweaters active; swimsuit volume 
to date well below last season. 
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equivalent, 
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uivalent, end of quarter, adjusted for 
Raw Wool Receipts in the U. 8. to 
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' geasonal variation. 
Average for 1921-1928 = 


Consumption as above, three-month moving average. 
100 for all four indezes. 
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Imports to Mill Consumption—Imports not reduced to grease equivalent, 
Consumption 
average. 
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replacement margins; Wool 


Machinery Activity—Composite of loom and spindle activity, adjusted for 


seasonal variation; Average 1923-1927 


prices, brought a halt to the decline in 
the spinners’ replacement margin. 

Apparently a better balance between 
spindle activity and loom activity has 
been struck. The maladjustment of 
June and July was eliminated in August 
and September. We do not feel, how- 
ever, that there will be an uptrend in 
the spinners’ replacement margin just 
yet, unless strike conditions should 
bring a curtailment of yarn production 
to such an extent that weavers would 
find supplies restricted, which seems un- 
likely. It is probable that yarn prices 
will decline, following the ease in raw 
wool prices. However, it must be re- 
membered that yarn prices declined 
while raw wool was still advancing, and 
that further declines should, therefore, 
be moderate. 


CLotH Prices WEAK 


The September index of the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics woolen and worsted 
goods prices was 72.5% of the average 
for 1921-28. This represented a decline 
from the August figure, 74.3%, and 
from 83.5% a year ago. Trade reports 
indicate that there have been further 
cuts in recent weeks in new goods made 
for order. Men’s wear goods have 
suffered. Probably the October index 
will register another decline. 


As a result of the ease in finished 
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= 100 for bath indezes. 


goods prices, the replacement margins 
of manufacturers have fallen to another 
new low level for recent years. The 
sharp curtailment of machinery activity 
which has taken place since the July 
peak, however, has tended to make the 
decline in the margin more gradual. 
While curtailment tends to lessen the 
supply of wool textiles and to decrease 
the price of raw wool, it is not likely 
that the October decline in raw wool 
prices was sufficient to compensate for 
the decline in wool goods prices. 

World financial unsettlement, con- 
tinued business recession, low purchas- 
ing power, and unusually mild weather 
have all tended to slow up the buying 
of wool goods. Credit conditions tend 
to keep forward buying at a minimum. 
There does not appear to be any early 
relief iri sight and cloth prices will 
probably suffer further declines. 

Hope for improvement, however, is 
not entirely absent. It is not likely that 
curtailment of activity will long pro- 
ceed at the pace of recent months. An 
advance in our index of wholesale dry 
goods sales in September suggests that 
better textile demand in general may be 
experienced. Finally, the rise in gen- 
eral commodity prices in October, raises 
hopes for stability in the general price 
level instead of the almost uninterrupted 
recession of the last two years. 
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FABRIC NOVELTY 


BEGINS WITH THE . Y ‘ 


Nearly doesn't count 



































Novelty fabrics that “nearly” match the original design often 
“nearly become profitable numbers. When the fabric re- | 
produces the design to the letter, sales are far more likely to 


be high. 


That's where the Montgomery representative comes in. His 
job is to talk over your design with you . . . to tell you what 
novelty yarns will give you the desired effect . . . and to send 
you samples of these yarns. He is a practical spinner of novelty 
yarns by trade. He knows how various yarns will work up into 
fabrics. Thus his recommendations are sound. A\nd there's 
ample proof in the long list of novelty fabrics which he has 
helped to a good start. 


On new designs—or on fabrics which don’t quite click with 
the design—call in the Montgomery representative. No obli- 
gation on your part, but a good chance of stepping up your 
profits on those fabrics. 


The Montgomery Company 
Windsor Locks, Conn. 


NEW YORK SALESROOMS - 468 FOURTH AVENUE 


NOVELTY YARNS 


of Cotton, Worsted, Wool, Mohair, Rayon, Silk, com- 
bined into knot, Loop, Spiral, Flake, Ratine effects. 
Facilities of entire organization available for developing 
novel effects, for Knitters and Weavers. 





TINSEL 


Lame, Laminette, Cords, Cordonette, Threads, 
Brilliants, Perlerett, in Gold, $ Silver, ‘Antique, 
Steel. Bare Copper Tinsel. Conductor Cord 
for Electrical Purposes. Copper Mop Yarns. 
““Kwickscour” Line. 


MONTGOMERY 
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YARNS AND RAW MATERIALS 


TEXTILE 


(Cotton Yarn Prices 
Reflect Firm Cotton 


\ IXED conditions appear in yarns 
4 as result of recent developments in 
he cotton market following the Govern- 
it's report showing further increase 
crop estimate of over 600,000 bales. 
advance in cotton on Monday had 
tendency to strengthen the price posi- 
of spinners. Efforts to buy yarns 
the former prices were rejected, in 
ie instances with a laugh of scorn. 
However, there were also many buyers 
yarns who postponed any action on 
contemplated purchases. Apparently 
they had little confidence in the advance 
hecause of the increase in the crop, and 
elt confident there would be a reaction, 
and, therefore, preferred to await 
iurther developments before buying. 
attitude caused several deals to 
iall through for the time being. Be- 
cause yarn users have not been getting 
any great volume of business, they are 
hesitant about yarn orders. 

Spinners however have developed a 
firmer attitude. Efforts to place busi- 
ness at 13sec. for 10s, even on good 
size quantities, have been rejected, with 
l4c. the lowest price named. Another 
house tried to place business for 20s-2 
warps at 164c., but said they were un- 
successful this week, as 174c. was the 
iverage asking price. A large manu- 
lacturer tried recently to place an order 
ior carded weaving yarns calling for 
deliveries commencing with April, 1932, 

d running well into the summer, but 

led to find a spinner who would con- 

ler business so far ahead. Spinners 

\l dealers prefer to restrict forward 
business to the early part of 1932, and 
direct sellers decline anything beyond 
le present crop. There are occasional 

spots, limited to nearby delivery. 

Weaving mills continue to evidence 

k of activity. Last week saw a little 
on 20s-2 warps from some 
n’s wear and hair cloth manufac- 
These sales were of good size, 
running as high as 50,000 Ib. in one 

e. The average price was 164c., and 
the dealer admitted he would have dif- 

ulty in placing the business this week. 
(ther sales included 30s-2 warps of 

crage grade at 20c.; yarns of quality 
uld command a better price, as for 
imple plush yarns sold down East at 
with 225 and even 23c. asked for 
quality yarns. 
Carded knitting yarns have shown 
ther less activity this week. Mild 
ather for this time of the year has 
cked heavy weight underwear. Small 

might find a price of 14c., but 14 
I4$c. is the prevailing quotation. 
Combed varns have been less active 
in carded, although sales are reported 
re and there, with occasional in- 
rest in future deliveries at a price. 


1 his 


Is1ness 


turers. 


h 


WORLD ANALYST 


Quotations show little change over last 
week, with 10s at 19 to 20c. A better 
tone is reported on mercerized yarns 
with more business placed. This as a 
rule has been at figures under the prices 
listed on page 66. Dealers are more 
encouraged over the outlook and antici- 
pate some good business for spring on 
seamless hosiery. 


Cotton Steady 
Despite Large Crop 


HE feature of the cotton market 

during the week was the Govern- 
ment crop report of Monday. This 
placed the indicated crop at 16,903,000 
bales representing an increase of about 
619,000 bales as compared with the in- 
dication of Oct. 1. Generally speaking, 
the trade had been talking a crop esti- 
mate of between 164 and 17 million bales, 
but the official figures were slightly 
over the average expectation and con- 
siderably over the average of the private 
reports which had preceded it. It failed, 
however, to bring in any selling of con- 
sequence, The market which had eased 
off before the report hesitated slightly 
and then advanced following its publi- 
cation owing to the continued strength 
of wheat and silver and a renewal of 
the buying movement which was en- 
couraged by the failure of the big crop 
figures to stimulate additional selling. 
The advance met considerable realizing 
and a little more southern selling and 
was not fully maintained but the market 
showed a fairly steady undertone. 

There can be no doubt whatever that 
the commodity marke’s are attracting 
increased investment or speculative in- 
terest, and that cotton has shared in the 
increased optimism. The feeling ap- 
pears to be that recent events have been 
leading up or pointing to some inflation 
in commodity values and this sentiment 
has been growing steadily stronger since 
Great Britain temporarily suspended the 
gold standard. It has found one of its 
chief reflections in the action of silver 
which has advanced sharply which, of 
course, should have a tendency to im- 
prove the buying power of the Orient. 
This has been accompanied by reports 
of an increased demand for cotton goods 
from Manchester for India and China 
while one of the features of the cotton 
export movement so far this season has 
been the substantial increase in clear- 
ances for Japan and China. 

Brokers credited with acting for co- 
operative interests have been sellers in 
the local futures market, particularly of 
the spring months and these same in- 
terests are believed to have been buyers 
of spot cotton in the South. The in- 
ference has been drawn that contracts 
purchased by the cooperatives last sea- 
son to replace spot cotton sold, are now 

(Continued on page 62) 
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® Worsted Yarns Find 
Less Interest 


ATHER less activity is reported 

this week in worsted yarns. Wool 
is still holding firmly, but the yarn 
price situation remains unchanged, with 
a tendency to shave prices where there 
is an opportunity to move any volume 
business. Reports of low prices are 
also to be heard, and if some of these 
are true, it would certainly be safe to 
predict that certain spinners are due to 
show considerable red ink at the end 
of the year. However, many factors 
are beginning to discount some of these 
reports as merely wild rumors. With 
wool prices holding where they are, it 
seems like a mistaken policy to operate 
at the loss which some of the reported 
prices would entail. 

Another factor which has been com- 
manding attention on the part of spin- 
ners and dealers, is the question of 
terms which have been allowed, or have 
been exacted by certain knitters. The 
question is being asked why knitting 
yarns cannot be consistently sold on 
the regular terms of 2% ten days, in- 
stead of the various protracted periods 
which are of irregular duration, and 
are foolish as well as decidedly un- 
profitable for everyone except the pur- 
chaser. Some of the terms are of such 
duration that the spinner is practically 
acting as the banker for the knitter. 

Knitters have apparently not received 
orders in volume for sweaters and other 
forms of outerwear lately. Unseason- 
able weather has been a big factor in 
this condition. As a result, some of 
these mills find their orders falling off, 
and their operations slowing down. It 
is naturally their desire to keep their 
inventories as low as possible, so that 
their purchases and _ specifications of 
yarns have slowed up. They are plan- 
ning to operate on a hand-to-mouth 
basis and make up goods as they are 
ordered and take in their yarns accord- 
ingly. Several knitters are already 
working on their spring samples, and 
are sampling on various yarns for this 
purpose. Some little business on staple 
bathing suits is reported, and certain 
knitters have indicated their intention 
of specifying shortly against their con- 
tracts for these yarns, as they wish to 
make deliveries by the end of December, 
and it will require at least four weeks 
to make up the yarns needed. Of 
course the ‘bulk of this business is 
hardly expected before the first of the 
year for January and February. Single 
18s quarter-blood yarns, dyed, are 
quoted by average spinners at 924 to 
95c., with a possibility of a slight con- 
cession on a good size order. 

Men’s wear and dress goods mills 
show little improvement. Their yarn 
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DULL or BRIGHT YARN — 
ENKA is ready for your call 


Whether you order the new dull Perliglo or Enka’s famous bright lustre 


yarns, you are assured quick delivery and a _ satisfactory performance. Both 







are made to a high standard of quality. Both are smooth running, 
extra strong — wet or dry — with high elongation. Both take dye perfectly 
level, enriching fabries with the brilliant sparkle of Enka’s bright yarns or the 
soft pearl-like iridescence of the newer Perlglo. Here then are yarns — bright 
or dull — that will give faster production and a better looking, more market- 
able product. ‘a A running test on either will get an enthusiastic O. K. 
from the most critical mill man. We are now making immediate deliveries 
to weavers, both on Perlglo and the bright lustre yarns. In skeins. 
long or short; on cones, weaving or knitting: bleached, unbleached or tinted. 
23 
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AMERICAN ENKA CORPORATION 
271 Church Street, New York City 
Asheville, N. C. - Providence, R. |. 
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specifications and purchases are much 
restricted. Orders have been scattered 

and few mills seem able to show any 
satisfactory volume of orders. There 

is, however, some disposition now to 
: report a slightly better tone. Specifica- 
tions have been noted on such yarns 
2-30s, 64s quality, in fancies, with 


7 ee 


Bradford yarns around $1.325 and 
French spun at $1.35, average. 
* Wool Recession 

; ee 

; Resisted by Trade 

5 HE wool market is exhibiting a 


° slightly downward trend in meri- 
; nos offset by a slightly upward trend 
in medium wools. Dealers are offering 
stronger Opposition to bearish pressure 
from topmakers and others, and, al- 
though wool buying from the Lawrence 
section of late has been almost negli- 
gible, the trade believes that the sta- 
tistical position of wool as related to 
the probable demand during the months 
E prior to the arrival of the 1932 clip 
places the market in a more favorable 
position than for several years. Larger 
holders are not meeting concessions 
asked for by mill buyers. 

Some houses have had a fair business, 
others doing little or nothing, but in 
cach case a firm attitude is being shown 
toward mill buyers seeking lower prices. 
line wools have been neglected but as 
an offset the half-blood wools have sold 
more freely. The shorter fine wools of 
fexas growth have encountered some 
mill buying, but original bag territory 

ools have been relatively stagnant. 
Original bag wools, New Mexico and 
Colorado type, are quoted 48-52 with 

lontana, Wyoming and similar at 
52-54c. 

The Australian market under heavy 
ompetitive buying of England, Japan 
ind the continent continues to touch 

w high levels. Recent Brisbane sales 

t a new high level on American style 
The best super 64-70s was 
quoted 41, clean landed Boston; best 
topmaking 64-70s at 36c. and average 
topmaking 64-70s around 35c.,  ex- 
hange at $3.75. Official estimate of 
\ustralian production this season is 
iven as 950,000,000 Ib., an increase of 
(,000,000 Ib. over last season while the 
New Zealand clip is estimated at 210,- 
100,000 Ib., a decrease of 10,000,000 Ib. 
s compared with last season. 


* Wastes, Noils, Rags 
Seem Deflated 


BUSINESS in substitutes for virgin 
wool has made little material prog- 
ress during the week. Prices are right 
but demand is small. Woolen rags con- 


vools. 


tinue on the low basis of the year, Oc- 
tober was probably the worst month of 
the year for rags, clips and reworks and 
the unusually small demand seen from 
month to month allowed the general 
price basis to sag constantly to lower 
levels. However, there is little reason 
to believe that the weeks ahead will see 
any further extension of the decline. 

During the week moderate quantities 
of light hoods, fine light and coarse 
light merinos, white knits, also black 
and blue worsteds and serges were taken 
in small quantities by manufacturers. 

Wool wastes are sluggish, but values 
are firmer than they were. Supplies 
have been decreasing for the last six 
weeks. So far as it is possible to pre- 
dict the balance of the year it would 
seem as though the peak in waste out- 
put was seen in August and that from 
now on supplies will be in smaller com- 
pass with demand from woolen mills 
showing gradual expansion. 

Business in October in the noil mar- 
ket covered a restricted demand from 
woolen and felt manufacturers and 
prices throughout the entire month in 
some grades were the lowest for many 
years. 


Rayon Curtailment 
Tendency Growing 


ARKET inquiry disclosed a tend- 

ency among smaller rayon yarn 
producers to abandon their policy of 
capacity output, and to bring produc- 
tion into closer alignment with true 
demand. These firms, it is bruited, are 
less favorable than previously to the 
idea of building up stocks, irrespective 
of actual sales. This method had a 
strong hold on part, if not all, of the 
trade last year, and was largely re- 
sponsible for the price-cutting which 
prevailed so generally. While the new 
trend is reported unofficially, it is being 
taken with some seriousness by the 
larger producers who see it as a good 
omen for 1932. The large producers 
have cut their yarn production steadily 
during recent weeks, reflecting a decline 
in orders; last week these plants were 
operating at 80% of capacity; this week, 
output has fallen to 75%. Adoption of 
the 5-day week by some firms helped to 
this end. 

Sales are improving and prices are 
steady. Weavers are still hesitant due 
to the doubtful position of rayon flat 
crepes, but a fair quantity of business 
was placed by these mills during the 
week. Encouraging too, is the increas- 
ing number of inquiries producers are 
receiving from the broadgoods firms. 
Knitters continue active and were steady 
buyers this week. There is less future 
business, however, and no strong trend 
in that direction is looked for. 
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*Throwsters, Spinners 


Hopefully Waiting 


oe in raw silk has 
brought an advance in thrown yarn 
prices and levels are 10 to 15c. above 
last week. Buying interest continues 
mild, however, and hosiery mills con- 
stitute the main outlet; these knitters 
appear to be in good position; they place 
good-size yarn orders, some as far 
ahead as February. Trams being only 
a moderate percentage of yarn business, 
throwsters are still hoping for some im- 
provement at the broadsilk end. The 
weavers place occasional orders for 
crepes, but are indifferent to organzines, 
and the aggregate demand at present is 
so far below normal than throwsters 
have ceased to compare sales lists with 
other years. They attribute the attitude 
of the broadsilk mills to the backward- 
ness of the spring fabric season and 
look for good buying, once fabrics start 
selling actively. 

Spinners receive numerous inquiries 
from manufacturers of spun silk fabrics, 
and are hoping for some definite up- 
swing in demand before the end of the 
year. A few large mills have ordered 
their initial supplies of yarn, but the 
trade as a whole is backward. Spun 
yarn prices are steady and stocks in 
spinners’ hands are low. 


® Raw Silk Rallies 
Sharply After Drop 


AW silk rallied sharply this week, 

following a series of fluctuations 
which made levels so uncertain that 
some importers withdrew their quota- 
tions. It would be hazardous to offer 
definite thought on immediate outlook; 
however, tone has improved and con- 
servative factors talk more confidently 
of the prospects. Increased buying by 
broadsilk mills is a favorable element, 
though orders are still light and back- 
ward. Raw silk prices are 5c. above 
those quoted last week and indications 
point to further contracting by weavers. 
These manufacturers report fair pre- 
liminary movement of spring fabrics 
and they are gradually getting into line 
on spring production. 

The hosiery industry is buying 
steadily, all orders being small but some 
are six to eight weeks in advance. 
Through its fluctuations, raw silk has 
shown a persistent progress during re- 
cent weeks, and this is significant con- 
sidering that only a nominal amount of 
spring business has been placed as yet 
by broadsilk houses. Yokohama holds 
firm, and appears to regard the Sino- 
Japanese crisis lightly so far as the silk 
market is concerned. 
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Those vertical panels in the building illustrated are not 
windows—they re made of cement —light in color for decor- 
ative purposes. 


No windows here 
yet employees 


enjoy BETTER 
than daylight 


From the other side of the world, with the ears 
that Nature gave you, you hear a man speak. 
Man’s improvement on nature! By television 
you see through concrete and steel buildings 
miles away. Man’s improvement on Nature! An 
airplane flies past a million birds and goes 
around the world in eight days. Man’s improve- 
ment on Nature! 


Then, can man make a light that is better than 
daylight? Well, the above picture is that of the 
Blandin Paper Company’s new mill at Grand 
Rapids, Minnesota—and please note, it has no 
windows! Heating, ventilating and lighting sys- 
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DAYLIGHT 





tems are scientifically engineered and controlled. 
Improvements on Nature! 


Cooper Hewitt Mercury-Vapor Lamps give 
employees here better than daylight i 
tion. For Cooper Hewitt Light is composed al- 
most wholly of the yellow-green rays of the spec- 
trum—the best-seeing rays s of the spectrum. It is 
light without eye- fatiguing glare. It produces no 
dark shadows. ‘Alenwat pe wes ‘tly diffused from a 
long (50-inch) glass tube, it reaches in and around 
and under mansions ‘ry—seems to magnify the 
smallest details. 


In addition, these lamps, equipped with special 
glass tubes, emit health-promoting ultra-violet 
rays equivalent to the ultra-violet radiation of 
average June sunlight. 


These and many other advantages of Cooper 
Hewitt L ight are de ‘scribed in the oitilin t, *““V hy 
Cooper es witt Light Is Better ‘Than Daylight.” 
Yours, gratis, on request—with no obligation on 
your part. Address: General Electric Vapor Lamp 
Company, 849 Adams Street, Hoboken, N. J. 


Join the “G-E Circle” every week-day noon, E.S.T. 
(except Saturday) and every Sunday at 5:30 P.M. 
N. B.C. Network of 54 stations. sor © 1981, G. B. V4. Ce 


GENERAL BB ELECTRIC 
VAPOR LAMP COMPANY 
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FABRIC MARKET REPORTS 
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Cottons Again in 
Waiting Mood 


LTHOUGH for several weeks the 
A stage has been set in the cotton 
soods market for real improvement, the 
urtain has failed to rise. The up- 
turn in cotton was counted upon to 
lraw out buying of goods and encour- 
ige advances in price. Certainly users 
§ cotton materials have been carrying 
ou with minimum supplies and freer re- 
plenishment must come some day. Octo- 
ber figures showed a fair volume of 
sales of gray goods, which, because of 
relatively light production and deliveries, 
brought a marked increase in the in- 
lustry’s unfilled orders. Buying fell off 
it the end of the month and had not 
picked up again by the middle of the 
week, 

During the period since the first of 
November there has been evidence of 
considerable fundamental progress to- 
ward better general business conditions, 
but these had either been anticipated 
nd discounted by cotton goods buyers, 
1 else they are regarded as mere pass- 
ng speculative flurries. For example 
the grain markéts have experienced a 
rise which must mean a greater return 
to the farmer, and the price of silver 
las risen which may help the inter- 
national financial situation particularly 
is related to the Far East. High silver 
ind low cotton are pointed to as a 
ormula for a big textile business with 
he Orient. Even though England and 
ipan may get the lion’s share, it 
eans cotton consumption and helps our 
outhern farmer dispose of his extrav- 
gantly large crop. 

Students of the market do not pass 
judgment on the results of a week or 
two and they are hopeful that by the 
nd of November the favorable ele- 
ments found in the October cloth sta- 
t will have been continued and 
perhaps magnified. 


istics 


Licht MovEMENT IN GRAY Goops 


lack of forward business in convert- 
rs’ finished goods is regarded as re- 
ponsible for the current light movement 
in gray goods. The fact that print 
cloths receded to their low point and 
n cases broke through it is thought by 
ome to be evidence of an unwise ex- 
pansion of production. Sheetings ap- 
war relatively firmer and this in turn 

laid to more conservative mill opera- 
tions. The fact that business in sheet- 
ings has been better than that in print 
loths may alone explain the situation 

Late deliveries of 4-yard 80-squares 
have been offered at 5c. this week, and 
5.35-yard 64x60s have sold at 3c. 
Sheetings were fairly active in some 
quarters at mid-week. In broadcloths, 


100x60s were available at 53c. for quick 


delivery and at 54c. for contracts. 
There was a better feeling in fine and 
fancy gray goods but this was not trans- 
lated into greater orders. 

In some quarters of the market 
colored goods made a fair record with 
particular reference to the coarser 
colored yarn fabrics. 

The Government crop estimate show- 
ing an expected crop of nearly 17,000,- 
000 bales was given scant consideration 
in the cotton market on Monday the 
day of issuance. On Tuesday however 
there was slight recession. Cotton goods 
buyers may be giving more attention to 
this situation than the speculative fu- 
tures market itself. It may be that the 
large quantities of cotton held off the 
market by various devices may prove to 
be a shadow that the goods buyer will 
take a long time to see through. 


“Wool Week” Helps 


Fabric Sentiment 


CCASIONAL cool days have 
brought some acceleration to the 
wool goods movement. While actual 


volume on both spot and future lines is 
still light, there is a more confident feel- 
ing in the market. “National Wool 
Week” has developed a degree ot trade 
consciousness among mill factors; man- 
ufacturers of women’s wear fabrics are 
especially encouraged as they expect a 
better call for these lines to result from 
the style show which was a feature of 


National Wool Week dinner at the 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York, 
Saturday evening. 

Woolens are in fair position, and 


prices hold steady; there is no great 
carryover of stocks, and mills are cau- 
tious about their output for the coming 
season. Overcoatings are backward, 
due mainly to the mild weather which 
persisted through recent weeks; any 
real drop in temperature would help 
sales at that end, but mill factors do not 
expect a notable improvement unless 
this develops prior to Dec. 15, as by 
that time cutters will begin to look for 
goods “at a price.” 


PicK-uP MEN’s WorSTEDS 


Sales of men’s worsteds picked up 
somewhat this week, the call being 
pretty well divided among the new lines, 
Cutters do considerable spot buying, 
and are strong for brown shades. Spring 
fabric demand is uneven, and such or 
ders as are placed, lean to gray mix 
tures. Stripes are moving more slowly 
than expected. 

Worsted mill representatives incline 
to the idea that Lord Barnby’s predic 
tion of a possible rise in wool, is some 
thing more than sheer optimism. 
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Numerous factors this 
believed the industry was nearing a 
turn in that direction. This view is 
particularly interesting as coming from 
individuals usually skeptical in their 
attitude. It is based partly on the im- 
provement noted in the securities mar- 
ket and partly on the more cheerful 
attitude assumed by important customers 
in the garment field. 


week said they 


® Cutters “Shopping” 
New Broadsilk Lines 


MPROVED weather conditions plus 

new spring fabric offerings stimu- 
lated interest of cutters-up in broadsilks 
this week. Actual orders placed for 
prints were light, but the increas- 
ing confidence manifest among buyers 
brought cheer to fabric houses, and a 
steady growth of spring business is 
looked for. The cutting-up trade is do- 
ing plenty of “shopping around,” and 
there is particular interest shown in 
winter resort lines. Some mills report 
considerable advance business, but buy- 
ing as a whole is light. ; 

Weavers look to spring with unusual 
assurance this year, thanks partly to a 
better tone at the consuming end, and 
partly to the new policy of curtailment 
being adopted by fabric manufacturers. 
The broadsilk trade is far from a unit 
on curtailment as yet, and more general 
leaning to this policy is essential if the 
curtailment is to succeed in  stabiliz- 
ing prices. 


CURTAILMENT EFFECTIVE 


The partial curtailment during fall 
proved effective and should stimulate 
the industry to further effort along this 
line. Thanks to cautious production, 
the trade nears the end of the fall sea- 
son with stocks very low; some firms 
claim to be practically cleared, and the 
current spot reorders are disposing of 
remainders. Prices have weakened dur- 
ing recent weeks, but the break was 
much less pronounced than in recent 
seasons. A fair percentage of the in- 
dustry actually came through fall profit- 
ably, which is saying a lot for broadsilks. 
These manufacturers show a real de- 
termination to redeem their industry, 
and provided the trade as a whole gives 
proper support, weavers will enjoy a 
really profitable season in the coming 
three months. 

The market reacted favorably to the 
guarantee policy announced by a lead- 
ing broadsilk house, last week, which 
many see as a toward consistent 
price strength and low inventories. This 
firm guarantees that print designs, 
when originally sold to a specified dress 
trade, will not be sold to any other price 
group before Feb. 15. . 
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KNIT GOODS MARKETS 
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@ Greater Confidence 
Among Hosiery Mills 


HILE Christmas orders are still 
backward, there is a firmer un- 
dertone in the hosiery industry, and 
knitters talk more confidently than in 
months. Holiday business is above last 
week, the trend being strongly to lines 
retailing at $1.15 to $1.50 in women’s 
goods. Total Christmas volume to date 
has somewhat disappointed mills, and 
they are resigned to a last-minute rush. 
It is quite likely that jobbers and re- 
tailers may have difficulty in getting 
adequate holiday stocks in time, if they 
defer further in contracting. There is 
an abundance of stock of low-priced 
full-fashioned available, but the quantity 
of higher-priced lines in which field gift 
demand is strongest, is well below 
normal. Production of quality full- 
fashioned hosiery has been backward 
throughout fall, due to strikes and also 
to voluntary curtailment by mills. 
Mesh hosiery continues a leader in 
Christmas orders, and indications are 
these novelties will hold a foremost po- 
sition in movement for the next four 
weeks. Men’s half-hose sells actively, 
but prices are weak; there is some dis- 
position on the part of larger mills to 
resist downward pressure, and this may 
bring a firming. Rayon half-hose has 
advanced slightly, reflecting the advance 
in yarn prices. Current call is for clocks 
and small all-over patterns, in medium 
mixed shades. There is also a fair de- 
mand for staples in the dark tones. 


® Ribbed Underwear 
Enjoys Spirited Call 


N' ’T even backward weather can fur- 
ther delay the movement of ribbed 
underwear; buyers place plenty of re- 
orders for end-year shipment, and the 
mills are still trying to catch up with 
business previously booked. Orders 
showed a slight let-up this week, which 
was welcomed by underwear manu- 
facturers as giving them a chance to 
narrow the span between purchase and 
delivery. Outlook for the industry 
seems quite favorable. Price tone is 
firm and levels allow for a fair turn- 
over. Knitters look for another five 
to six weeks of substantial coverage 
on ribbed goods. 

Spring lines go slowly, so far. Buy- 
ers attend the showings and indicate in- 
terest in the numbers offered, but there 
is a pronounced aversion to placing 
business. Jobbers and retailers adopt a 
strictly “shopper” policy and mills do 
not look for much business on these 
lines prior to December. The delay is 
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due to the backwardness of ribbed un- 
derwear, as retail buyers hesitate to 
cover on the new season when their 
current stocks still lie on the shelves. 

In the meager spring business being 
placed, cottons show the usual lead, but 
there is considerable interest in rayon 
fancies. The predeliction toward striped 
effects for summer promises to help the 
sale of colored lines of men’s light- 
weights when the real volume demand 
shows itself. 


Trade Awaits Spring 
Sweater Openings 


HE gradual approach of a belated 

winter is helping movement of 
heavyweight sweater lines, and is build- 
ing market interest in the new light- 
weight sweaters, scheduled to open next 
week. Knitters of winter sweaters are 
in good immediate position, as regards 
volume, some being so heavily oversold 
as to lose business; the trade hopes for 
a longer season than usual to compen- 
sate for the late start. Prospects point 
to a slow steady pick-up during the 
lightweight sweater season, but there is 
no great likelihood of big buying at the 
openings. Much will depend on weather 
conditions during the next ten days, and 
the retail movement of winter sweater 
lines, as buyers steadfastly refuse to do 
future contracting until they see current 
stocks selling. 

Swimsuit sales are better than last 
week, but demand is still light, and total 
business written is well behind this time 
last year. Knitters continue confident, 
the delay being viewed as a natural re- 
action to current industrial conditions. 
Prices have steadied and promise to 
hold firm for the remainder of the quar- 
ter. Mill agents have received part of 
their Southern resort orders, and they 
expect increased buying from that end 
through December. Stock position is 
very satisfactory; there was a light 
carry-over from the current season, and 
production of the 1932 lines has not vet 
gone much past the sample stage. The 
stock position is a particularly en- 
couraging factor and provided produc- 
tion in the first quarter is kept close 
to sales, market tone should hold firm. 


> Buyers Want Durene 
Full-Fashioned Hosiery 


Numerous hosiery buyers in stores in 
22 cities recently told William French 
Anderson, merchandise representative 
of the Durene Association of America, 
that the leading ‘‘new uses” preference 
is for women’s full-fashioned Durene 
hosiery in plain, sheer weights and also 
in meshes. 
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® Raw Cotton Reports 


(Continued from page 57) 


being reconverted into spot cotton 
through their liquidation in the local 
market and the purchases of unusually 
fine grades and good staples in the 
South. This may possibly be a part of 
the New Orleans plan. No official an- 
nouncements have yet been made as to 
the exact amount of cotton, the holdings 
of which will be financed by southern 
banks, but it is understood that it will 
reach the amount of 3,500,000 bales 
stipulated by the New Orleans discus- 
sions and that consequently the cotton or 
replacements held by the Cotton Stabili- 
zation Corp., and the cotton or replace- 
ments held by the American Cotton Co- 
operative Association will be held over 
until after the end of this season. It may 
be that with the spots so low in price the 
cooperatives are planning to carry for- 
ward actual cotton instead of maintain- 
ing their holdings in the futures markets. 

Meanwhile, the holding movement in 
the South evidently continues. Facili- 
ties for financing such operations have 
been improved, while the low price of 
cotton and correspondingly ease in 
financing, as well as the unusually fine 
quality of the cotton are all tending to 
encourage this holding movement. Such 
cotton as is offering for sale seems to 
be readily absorbed with the basis high 
and we have the rather unusual com- 
bination of a record-breaking season’s 
supply holding very steady despite 
something less than the normal rate of 
consumption. 


® Wastes Continue 
Fairly Active 


HIS was another fairly active week 
in cotton wastes, although the pub- 
lication of another Government crop 
report temporarily restricted the volume 
of business placed by mills and other 
consumers during the early part of the 
week. Dealers and users of cotton 
wastes, however, were agreed that cur- 
rent waste prices have largely dis- 
counted the immense supply of raw 
cotton available. Spinnable materials 
continued the most active stocks. 
Waste dealers are directing their 
attention to the question of contracting 
for next season’s supplies, and it is 
quite probable that many will abandon 
this form of merchandising in favor of 
selling on commission which has made 
rapid strides in the cotton waste trade 
during the last two or three years. 
Low waste prices and slim profit mar- 
gins during this period have caused 
dealers to look with greater favor upon 
a form of merchandising which involves 
far less capital and precludes the pos- 
sibilities of large inventory losses. 
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¢ Jantzen Reports 
Drop in Profit 


} EPORT of the Jantzen 
Mills, Portland, Ore., for the year 
ended Aug. 31, 1931, shows net profit 
of $180,989 after interest, depreciation, 
Federal taxes and other charges, equal, 
after preferred dividends to 57c. a share 

200,000 common shares. This com- 
pares with a net profit of $669,156, or 
$6.57 a share on 100,000 common shares 
outstanding a year ago, and net profit 
of $646,829, or $6.11 per common share 
1 100,000 shares in the year ended 
ug. 31, 1929. 

” Sales for the fiscal year totaled $3,- 
681,665 against $4,753,203 in the pre- 


Knitting 


ceding year and $4,254,013 in the year 
before that. 
Otis Loss GREATER 
(he Otis Co., cotton goods, Three 


Rivers, Mass., reports for the year ended 
Sept. 26, 1931, a loss of $336,104 after 
|| charges, which compares with a loss 
of $109,229 in the previous fiscal year, 
and a profit of $200,712 in the 1929 
year. Sales in 1931 amounted to $3,- 
875,178 against $5,664,413 in 1930 and 
$7,634,573 in 1929. Current assets on 
Sept. 26, 1931, totaled $2,401,731 and 
current liabilities $202,427, leaving 
working capital of $2,199,304 compared 
with a working capital a year before of 
$3,217,820. This reduction of $1,018,- 
516 was largely accounted for by a re- 
ction in the par value of the common 
tock from $100 to $80 per share by 

vment of $20 per share to stockhold- 

, requiring $773,380, and also by the 
irchase of 1750 additional shares of 


ick for $61,576. 
Van RAALTE DIVIDEND 


Directors of the Van Raalte Co., 
siery and silk goods manufacturers, 
e declared a dividend of $1.75 per 
ire on the 34,925 shares first pre- 
red stock, payable Dec. 1 to stock of 
‘ord Nov. 20. This is the first dis- 
irsement on this stock, which is en- 
titled to cumulative dividends at the 
te of 7% per annum before any divi- 
nd is paid on the common stock, since 
pt. 1, 1927, Net income of the com- 
iny for the nine months ended Sept. 
1931 was estimated at slightly in 
cess of $69,000. 


FINANCIAL BREVITIES 


Waypoysett Mfg. Co. Central Falls, 
. L., has been granted an amendment 
its charter allowing a change of the 
r value of the common stock to $1 
r share instead of no-par. Officials 
id the change involved no new financ- 
x, but was made to facilitate valua- 
on of the stock on a $1 basis. No-par 
carry a technical valuation of 
100 par, they said. The company 


ares 


has 91,500 shares of common _ stock 
authorized, of which 40,500 are out- 
standing. There are 10,500 of prior 
preference cumulative convertible stock, 
without par value, authorized and 4,200 
shares of preferred without par. 

Stockholders of Stevens Mfg. Co., 
Fall River, Mass., have approved the 
reorganization plan of directors, details 
of which were outlined in TEXTILE 
Wortp of Oct. 24, and a new corpora- 
tion, Stevens Mfg. Corp., will now be 
formed to take over the present con- 
cern. 


Directors of Cabot Mfg. Co., cotton 
goods, Brunswick, Me., have declared 
quarterly dividend of $1.50 per share 
payable Nov. 14 to stock of record Nov. 
5, thereby placing the stock on a $6 
annual basis, as against $8 formerly 
paid. 

Wilmington Hosiery Mills, Inc., Wil- 
mington, Del., have arranged for an 
increase in capital from $24,000 to 
$74,000, for general expansion. 

The Berkshire Knitting Mills, Read- 
ing, Pa., has called for redemption 330 
shares of 7% first preferred stock, par 
value $100. 


For the quarter ended Sept. 30, 1931, 
Sidney Blumenthal & Co., Inc., shows 
net profit of $242,596 after depreciation, 
which compares with net profit of $142, 
160 in the third quarter of 1930. For 
the nine months ended Sept. 30, 1931, 
net profit was $102,956, as compared 
with net profit of $130,028 for the same 
period of 1930. 


Boston Stock AUCTIONS 


The following sales of textile shares 


were made at Wednesday’s (Nov. 4) 

auctions : 

Shares Mill Par Price Change 
2 Pepperell...... 100 40} —j 
15 Lancaster, pfd.. mes 2 sats 

E!7 Total 


> Textiles on N. Y. Exchanges 


The following shows the movements of the leading 
textile stocks listed on the New York Stock Exchange 
and Curb for the week ended Nov. 10: 


Last Net 
High Low Sale Ch’ge 

Adams Millis. 30 29 30 +1 
American Woolen. 63 5} 6} +4 
American Woolen, pfd 293 25 272 +23 
Belding-Heminway... 5 44 4} i 
*Blumenthal.. ; 64 64 . +I 
Botany Mills, A 13 3 i 
Cannon Mills... 20 19 193 +1 
Century Ribbon 6} 53 5] 4 
Collins & Aikman 124 104 114 +8 
Jonsolidated Textile. . ; 4 § + } 
Duplan Silk... . 10 10 10 
Gotham Hosiery. 8} 8 81 -—§ 
Industrial Rayon 354 33 34 +1 
Kayser, Julius... 11} 9 103 +} 
Kendall, pfd..... 40 39 40 +1} 
Mallinson. . 14 1 Ik +4 
Mohawk Carpet. 10 9 10 os 
Munsingwear. 19 19 19 +3} 
Pacific Mills. . 1 1 1 ve 
Phoenix Hosiery. , 7 7 7 +2} 
*Powdrell & Alexander 20 20 20 ee 
Real Silk Hosiery..... 4} 3} 4} +1} 
VT UDISR, 00.060, 3} 34 34 —} 
United Piece Dye Works 14} 143 143 +4 
Van Raalte....... 12 12 12 +2 


*Listed on ( ast 
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> Southern Mill Stocks 


(R. 8. Dickson & Co., Charlotte, 


Acme Spinning Co....... 
American Yarn & Processing Co 
Chadwick-Hoskins Co. (Par $25) 
Chadwick-Hoskins Co., 8%, aa 
Crescent Spinning Co. ... 
Durham Hosiery, 6% pa 


Erwin Cotton Mills Go. ; - 
ee Oi oss cs were 

Flint Mfg. Co., 7%, pfd..... 

Hanes, P. H. Knitting C ae 
Hanes, P. H. nen o., 7% Apfd. 


Linford Mills.. 
Perfection Spinning Co.. 
Roanoke Mills, Ist aid. 1% 
Rosemary Mfg. Co. , pfd., iy, 
Stowe Spinning Co....... 
Ware Shoals Mfg. Co....... 
Ware Shoals Mfg. Co., 7%, pfd 
Winget Yarn Mills Co.. 
Wicasset Mills Co... ... 

(A. M. Law & Co., Spartanburg, 8. C 
Avondale Mills, Ala. . 
Bibb Mfg. Co... .. 
Clifton Mfg. Co. . 
D. E. Converse Co 
Dunean Mills...... 
Dunean Mills, me. 
Gossett Mills.. 
Hunter Mfg. & Com. Co , pfd 
Judson Mills, A pfd. 
Judson Mills, B pfd. 
Monarch Mills... .. 
Newberry Cotton Mills 
Orr Cotton Mills... 
Pacolet Mfg. Co.. 
Piedmont Mfg. Co...... 
Riverside & DanRiver Mills (Par $25).. 
Riverside & Dan River Mills (6%, pfd).. 
Southern Bleachery & Print Works,!pfd. 
Spartan Mills............ 
Union-Buffalo Mills, Ist pfd 
Victor-Monaghan Co.... 


N. C.) 


Bid 


40 
29 

4 
74 
30 
14 
81 


74 
34 
37 
38 
57 
32 


100 
575 
78 
75 
94 
67 
78 
75 


39 


Asked 


» New England Textile Stocks 


Quotations at ‘Public Sale” 
at Boston Public 
change. 


of dealers. 


Sale Bid 
Am. Mfg. Co., pfd 50 48 
Amoskeag..... 53 
Arlington 23 18 
Associated Textile 10 
Bates. ... 60 4| 
Berkshire Associates, com 123 2 
Berkshire Associates, pfd 40) 11 
Bigelow-Sanford, com. 26 
Boott Mills. 120} 40 
Edwards. . 80; 42 
Esmond, pfd 98 95 
Farr Alpaca 354 27 
Hamilton Woolen 55 45 
MME ens 3 7 4 
Indian Orchard 10 
Ludlow... . 65 64 
Merrimack, com a5. 8 
Nashua, com 7% 4 
Nashua, pfd 29" 22 
Naumkeag 50 49 
Newmarket 164 7 
I Gis sa. 45 40 
Pacific. . 14 
Pepperell 40} 41 
Plymouth,Cordage 56 ‘ 
York... 83 6 
> Fall River Mill Stocks 
(G. M. Haffards & Co., Fall River) 
Bid 
Algonquin Printing Co... 175 
Barnard Mfg. Co 7 
Berkshire (com.).. 2 
Berkshire (pfd.) 10 
Bourne Mills. . . 12 
Border City Mfg. Co.. 4 
Charlton Mills. . 
Davol Mills..... ! 
General Cotton... I 
Luther Mfg. Co.... 
Merchants Mill 7 
N \rragansett Mills... 
Pepperell Mfg. . 39 
Pilgrim Mills. . 
Richard Borden Mfg. Co. 


Sagamore Mfg. Co... 
Shove Mills..... 
Stanford Mills .. 
Stevens Mfg. Co.... 


(1923) 


are’ based on last sales 
Auctions and Boston Stock Ex- 
Bid and Asked prices are latest quotations 


Asked 


21 
10 
“4 
15 
60 
46 
99 
30 
50 


10 
66 
14 


25 
53 
1 
44 
44 
55 


Asked 


228 


63 








Lawrence Strike Conceded Over 
New Bedford May Accept | 


NCREASING prospects of labor har- 
mony brightened the textile horizon 


in New England this week. The big 
strike in the Lawrence, Mass., wool 
mills appeared to be at an end. Accord- 


ing to late reports Tuesday evening, the 
three groups involved—the manufac- 
turers, workers’ organization leaders, 
and the civic committee—had conceded 
the strike to be concluded. Wednesday, 
Armistice Day being a legal holiday in 
Massachusetts, most mills were 
and indications pointed to resumption of 
operations by most units within a few 
days thereafter. 

Certain groups of employees, espe- 
cially those who had been employed at 
the Wood and Ayer mills, had long re- 
sisted acceptance of the 109% reduction 
in wages, but sentiment for returning 
to work at the lower levels is now 
ported to be dominant among the major 


closed, 


re- 


ity of these operatives. Reports to the 
effect that Pacific Mills employees 
sought work in other mills, stimulated 


a rush by Arlington and American 
Woolen workers to gel their jobs back. 

The New Bedford (Mass.) Cotton 
Manufacturers’ Association ‘Tuesday 
recommended a 10% wage cut to the 
executive committee of the New Bed- 
ford Textile Council, and the latter 
committee has approved this move. It 
is expected the workers will accept the 
cut as they have shown a conciliatory 
attitude and are fully informed of the 
problems facing the manufacturers in 
that district. The cut is made neces- 
sary by wage reductions in competing 
centers, manufacturers and will 
not go into effect until Dec. 7 because 
30-days notice clause in the 
ent with labor. 


say, 


oT a agree 


* Additional Exhibitors 
at the Silk Show 
Subsequent to the publication in last 


week’s issue of TEXTILE WorLp’s Guide 
to the National Silk Machinery Exposi 


tion at the Fifth Regiment Armory, 
Paterson, N. $ Nov. 14 to ZA. the 
following concerns have been added 

he list of exhibitors. A floor plan was 


published in last week’s issue: 


J. F. Cermak Co., New York. Booth 


9 
Cut 


Conrad Hosiery Co., Clifton, N. J. 
Moving picture showing manufacture of 
hosiery at the company’s plant. Rep.: 
j, A. Conrad, ©. H. Conrad, Eb. E. 
Traver. 

Doherty & Wadsworth Co., 


Paterson, 


N. J. Dress and tie silks. 

C. K. Eagle & Co., New York. Silk 
yarns and fabrics. 

Malina Co. of New Jersey, Inc., Pater- 


son, N. J. Rayon warp, cops, and cones. 
Rep.: J. Gruber. 

Stehli Silks Corp., New York. 
and rayon fabrics. 

L. & E. Stirn, New 


velvets. 


Silk 


York. Silks and 


>» Improvement in 
Chattanooga Territory 


Definite improvement in textile con- 
ditions in the Chattanooga (Tenn.) area 
was observed by the Southern Editor of 
[EXTILE WoRLD on a visit to that sec- 
tion this week. The majority of knit- 
ting mills reported recent increases in 
their operating schedules and sales rep- 
resentatives in the local yarn trade con- 
firmed these reports. One important 
yarn converting and dyeing plant is 
operating at 80% of capacity and others 
have stepped up their schedules in order 
to take care of increased business. Sev- 
eral hosiery manufacturers are reported 
to have their requirements of mercerized 


varns bought ahead for six to eight 
months. Although unusually warm 
weather throughout the country this 


fall has delayed seasonal purchases of 
hosiery and other knit goods, local man- 
ufacturers are expecting cool weather 
this month to greatly stimulate their 
business. Peerless Woolen Mills, Ross- 
ville, manufacturers of for 
the men’s wear trade, are operating at 
a normal rate of production, 


tsa.. goods 


” Vocational Classes Start 
at Leaksville, Draper, Spray 


lhe night school classes in Leaksville, 
fe and Draper, where pk ints of 
Carolina Cotton & Woolen Mills Co. are 
located, under the supervision of Luther 
H. Hodges, educational director, have 


122 Paragon ventilating equipment, been in progress for several weeks and 
onsisting of an exhaust fan manufac- the interest and attendance vive evi- 
tured by the American Propeller Co., a dence to much earnestness and enthusi- 
subsidiary of the Bendix Aviation Corp., asm on the part of pupils and teachers. 
Rep J. F. Cermak, M. J. Liebma1 These classes are conducted under 
C. H. West, D. Crosby, H. W. Smith. the direction of the State Vocational 
aT J. Galli, Paterson, N. J. Booths Department and this year several new 
98. See U. S. Testing Co. classes have been added to the regular 

—E Gerli & Co., Inc., New York. ones taught heretofore. In all there 
Booths 97, 18. See U.S. Testing Co. are about twenty classes in the three 
_John P. Nissen, Jr., Co., Philadelphia. communities, with an enrollment. of 
120-A. Marking inks. about two hundred. 

U.S. Tones Co., New York. Booths he subjects being taught are card- 
97, 98. Cocoon reeling exhibit. E. ing and spinning, loom fixing, mill 
Gerry & { Ine, and J. J. Galli co- arithmetic, wool manufacturin: g, chem- 

erating me and dyeing, silk manufacturing 

Exhib of varns and fabrics who related subjects, designing and coloring, 
have taken space in the \rmory are: tvpewriting and business English, auto 
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mechanics and_ business organization. 

The teachers are J. O. Newton, W. 
Squires, L. A. Hamrick and G. Ww. 
Chaney, at Draper; W. J. Slayton, 
W. R. Sherwood, W. J. Hankins, J. I. 
Byrd, E. D. Hoehl and H. M. Bowling, 
at Spray; H. P. Mansfield, J. ©. 
Thomas, Harry Davis, H. Z. Smit! 
Mrs. W. R. Sherwood and Miss Annie 
Baughn, at Leaksville. 


> Henry T. Whitin 


Dies of Pneumonia 


Henry Thomas Whitin, president oi 
the Paul Whitin Mig. Co., of Rockdal 
R. L., nephew of J. G. Whitin, owner 
of V, nitin Machine Works, of Martins 


ville, Mass., and himself a pioneer i1 
the New England cotton and silk goods 


industry, died Nov. 10 of pneumonia, 
his home in Rockdale, R. IL, aged 
years. He was buried in Whtinsvillc 
(Mass.) Cemetery. Mr. Whitin was 
born Dec. 15, 1854, in North Uxbridge 
Mass. He was the son of Charles E 
and Adeline (Swift) Whitin. He fol 
lowed his father’s bent, entering the 
cotton industry after graduation from 
Highland Military Academy, Worcester, 
in 1872. He became an apprentice in 
the Whitin Machine Works, later enter 
ing the cotton mills of the Paul Whiti: 
Mfg. Co., of which his father was presi 
dent and manager. He was elected 
treasurer in 1906, his brother, G. Mars 
ton Whitin, being president. 

Mr. Whitin was one of the organizer 
and on the first directorate of the Na 


tional Association of Cotton Manu 
facturers and interested in the Home 
Market Club. 

> Oakbrook Makes First 


Installation of 60 Gauge 
Full-Fashioned Machines 


Oakbrook Hosiery Mills, Reading, 
Pa., has purchased several 60-gauge 
full-fashioned machines, the highest 


gauge equipment in commercial use. 

The machines are expected to arrive 
by Jan. 1. They are made by Karl 
Lieberknecht, Oberlungwitz, Saxony, 
who is represented in this country by 
Louis Hirsch, Inc. This is understood 
to be the first installation of these finest 
gauge machines in this country, th 
highest gauge equipment now in opera 
tion here being 57 gauge. 


> Boston Wool Receipts 


Receipts of domestic and _ foreign 
wools at Boston, also imports at Phila 
delphia and New York for the week 
ended Noy. 10, based upon data com 
piled by the Department of Agriculture 
follow: 


Week 
Ended Total to Date 
Nov. 10 1931 1930 
Domestic 439,000 244,016,000 237,413,000 
Foreign 276,000 35,959,000 52,194,000 
Total 715,000 279,975,000 289,607,000 
IMPORTS AT PRINCIPAL PORTS 
Boston 276,000 35,959,000 52,194,000 
Philadelphia 713,000 46,325,000 39,938,000 
New York 709,000 47,067,000 38,572,000 
Total 1,698,000 129,351,000 130,704,000 








> A.A.T.C.C. Announces 
Program for Annual Meeting 


A tentative program of the annual 
meeting of the American Association of 
Textile Chemists and Colorists to be 
held at the Hotel Statler, Boston, Dec. 
1 and 5, is as follows: 


Fripay, Dec. 4 


1:30 p.m. 76th council meeting. 

2:30 p.m. 69th research committee meet- 
ing; sight-seeing trips during the after- 
noon. 

1:30 p.m. Buffet supper. 

7:30 p.m. Informal technical session, open 
forum, and entertainment; tests for color 
blindness, Dr. E. M. Smith, Arlington 
Mills; a questionnaire on some _prac- 
tical problems of wool dyeing, prepared 
by John G. Masson, of the Rosemont 
Mill, and answered by Dr. E. W. Pierce, 
of the Ciba Co.; moving pictures of 
expedition to Venezuela; Carlton S 
Francis, Jr., Celanese Corp. of America. 

Saturpay, Dec. 5 

10:00 a.m. Use of hydrogen peroxide and 
sodium perborate as oxidizing agents for 
vat and sulphur colors, Peter De Leeuw, 
Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co. 

10:30 am. The mechanism of the dyeing 
process, Dr. Robert E. Rose, E. [. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co., Inc. 

11:30 a.m. Cotton fiber quality: Its meas- 
urement in relation to standardization 
and utilization, Miss Dorothy Nickerson, 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture. 

11:30 am. Some general considerations 
on the application of electrometric meas- 
urements, Dr. W. N. Greer, Leeds & 
Northrup Co. 

12:00 Noon. Business meeting—reports of 
officers, reports of committees, election of 
officers for 1932, any other business. 

2:00 p.m. Basic mordants and lakes, Prof. 
Wilder D. Bancroft, Cornell University. 

2:45 p.m. The microscope and fundamen- 
tal textile research, Prof. E. R. Schwarz, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
15 p.m. The iso-electric point of wool, 
Dr. Milton Harris, Research Associate 
of AA L-CS. 

3:45 p.m. A study of stress-strain curve 
of rayon, Dr. Henry Green, Tubize 
Chatillon Corp. 

4:15 pm. Suggestions for standardizing 
sulphonated oil analysis, Prof. A. H. 
Grimshaw, North Carolina State College. 

4:45 p.m. Two new scouring agents, Dr. 
H. Meyer, General Dyestuffs Corp.. 
30> p.m. Janquet—Toastmaster, H. D. 
Grimes, chairman, Northern New Ene- 
land Section; speakers: Hon. James M. 
Curley, Mayor of Boston, Bill Cunning- 
ham, sports editor of Boston Post, and 
others of national prominence. 


” Spun Rayon Featured 

For Sportswear 

\ rough but soft, lacy fabric with 
he appearance of being a woven fabric, 
nd known as Bou Ponge, is being used 
ust now by creators of smart Palm 
beach sportswear, as well as by de- 
igners of early spring sports apparel 

general. It is a Schiffli machine- 
made fabric made of du Pont spun 
rayon with a Durene foundation, and 
manufactured by Jerry and Herbert 
Lehmann, Ine. 

This new material is constructed on a 


firm base and in a 40 in. width, which 
lends itself to the bias cutting as well 
as to the straighter lines of the newer 
tailoring. 


> Cotton Twine Bids 
for P. O. Rejected 


The Postmaster General on Nov. 7 
rejected all bids covering the Depart- 
ment’s requirements of twine for the 
first six months of 1932. At the same 
time he announced that the new bids 
need not be confined to cotton twine. 

This probably means that the Depart- 
ment will continue to use jute twine. 
There was a disposition on the part of 
the Department to favor the use of 
cotton twine, since it was made from a 
material produced domestically, but 
there is a feeling at the Department 
that a lower bid than 10.45c. could 
have been submitted. Jute twine is said 
to be available at 8c. 


> Less Wool Used in 
September than August 


The Department of Commerce an- 
nounces consumption of wool in the 
United States during September, 1931, 
reduced to a grease equivalent, as 47,- 
548,225 lb. compared with 51,139,895 
lb. for August, 1931; and 38,082,737 Ib. 
for September, 1930. 

The monthly consumption of wool 
(pounds) in grease equivalent for man- 
utacturers reporting for 1931 was as 
follows: January, 33,855,643; Febru- 
ary, 38,420,409; March, 40,373,044; 
April, 47,709,971; May, 44,965,649; 
June, 45,805,477; July, 53,886,300; and 
for August, 51,139,895. 


> To Install Sanforizing 
Machine in Canada 


Announcement is made by Cluett, 
Peabody & Co. of Canada, Limited, 
that early in 1932 the first Sanforizing 
machine will be in operation in Canada. 
A machine has been ordered from Sir 
James Farmer Norton & Co. of Man- 
chester, England, and will be erected 
under supervision of Cluett, Peabody 
& Co. engineers. 


> No Increase in Compensation 
Rate in Georgia 


T. M. Forbes, secretary, The Cotton 
Manufacturers Association of Georgia, 
Atlanta, Ga., has been advised by the 
National Council of Compensation In- 
surance that there will be no increase in 
the textile classifications in Georgia dur- 
ing 1932. The original plan was to in- 
crease the compensation insurance rate 
on textile classifications 10.8%. 


> Pacific Mills Fashion Show 


A wide range of new fabrics will be 
shown by mannequins, displaying 80 
models at the spring fashion show to be 
held by Pacific Mills, at their New 
York showrooms, 24 Thomas St., next 
Tuesday afternoon at 2:30 o'clock. 
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Business News 


Budd Now Producing 


Furness Rayon Machines 


The Edward G. Budd Mfg. Co., of Phila- 
delphia, confirms reports that it has been 
granted exclusive rights to manufacture 
machines to produce rayon yarns under the 
patents of the Furness Corp., of Gloucester, 
N. J. These new machines reduce the 
time required to manufacture cupram- 
monium process rayon yarns by making 
possible continuous production on a single 
machine. The Budd plants are already in 
production on the first order for rayon 
machines, which are to provide a substan- 
tial increase in production at the Furness 
company’s plant in Gloucester. Subse- 
quently the Budd Co. will be prepared to 
manufacture this machinery for other rayon 
manufacturers who may be licensed by 
Furness. 


Columbia Alkali Corp. 
Modernizes Trade Terms 


In an effort to clarify the terms used 
in expressing the strength of caustic 
soda and soda ash, Columbia Alkali 
Corp. announces that Columbia brand 
alkalis will be designated as 98- 100% 
caustic soda, and 99-100% soda ash, re- 
spectively. Caustic soda with an actual 
strength of 98.06% has an NazO equiva- 
lent of 76%, and in the past has been 
designed as 76%, 77%, or 78.45% 
caustic. Soda ash with an actual 
strength of 99.16% has an Na.O content 
of 58% and has been designated as 58%, 
58.76%, and 59.87% soda ash. While the 
terms 76% caustic soda and 58% soda 
ash have been most commonly em- 
ployed in this country, the divergence 
which exists in the methods of express- 
ing the strength of these alkalis not only 
leads to confusion in commercial trans- 
actions, but fails to convey an impression 
of the actual caustic soda or soda ash 
content. For this reason Columbia Al- 
kali Corp. was prompted to modernize 
the trade terms which distinguish the 
Columbia brand alkalis. 


Pennsylvania P. & C. Co. Forms 


Connection with Byer 


Pennsylvania Pump & Compressor 
Co., Easton, Pa.,has formed a connec- 
tion with Byer Engineering Associates, 
of the same city, with branch offices in 
New York and Philadelphia. The Byer 
Engineering Associates specialize in 
direct contact condensing and_ cooling 
apparatus, barometric and low level jet 
condensers, reciprocating and steam jet 
vacuum pumps, gas washing apparatus 
and allied centrifugal pumps. 


Second Lincoln Are Welding Prize 
Competition Has Many Entries 


The second Lincoln arc-welding prize 
competition which will award $17,500 for 
the best papers on redesign for arc-welded 
construction closed Oct. 1, with four times 
as many papers entered as in the former 
contest sponsored by the Lincoln Electric 
Company of Cleveland, Ohio. 

Reading and judging of the papers by a 
jury of award headed by Dr. E. E. Dreese, 
Ohio State University, was begun Nov. 1. 
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Nov. Sak 12.60 115. | countries 164,000 *1,703,000 149,080 1,489,000 | S.M... 55* .40* .65* = .75* =. 624 
Dec. uppers 9 65 0. 58 World total... 330,000 *3,231,000 336,000 2,997,000 | M.**.. . 90* . 50* . 90* . 88* . 85* 
Nov.-Dec. Shipment c. i. f. Boston _ *39,000 deducted (34,000 deducted United States, | S.L.M. 1.40* .90* 1.40% 1.38% 1.27% 
Tariff not included) PRATT a es 5,000 deducted Great Britain). EgMse wea 1. 90* 1. 40* 1.90* 1, 88* ao" 
eR EE ARRDRICS oso min g's sais Ackiwid el a we 12.60 EXPORTS FROM UNITED STATES 
Fully good fair to good Uppers. . 5 ees 10.10 Total 326,000 1,970,000 298,000 467,000 YELLOW STAINED 
(By Anderson, Clayton & Co.) sani ialaheee oanat ak Sine ke war cos ea LA Oe 0.90* 0.60* 0.90* 0.90* 0. 86* 
Deomen eoteane F. O. B. New York. Cente AV aa ae haven -I EC. SHIPMENT S.M.** 1. 15* 1. 10* 1.15* 1.25* 1. 18* 
Peruvian Tanguis Strict Middling 17 aa t aaa — sail ae nici ene lac 
‘ gus SCrick 2 F.o.b. New England 
Pe an P Pe Bi wa xdalg o's 16} 
Decetue Wiedeness Malad. ihe Middling St. Middling | BLUE STAINED 
Peruvian Full Rough 17* LANs pe er tae eS kew eben 83-9 94— 9he. |} G.M.** 0.90* 0.35* 0.90* 0. 90* u. 84* 
China Tientsin No. !............ 93 IMG Gi ing tsk wate ee ss x 9}-10ce. 10 —10}« S.M.** 1. 40* .85* 1. 40* 1. 40* 1. 26* 
India Rough Soa niehs oy oe” ae ]—-in 10{-I le. TT4-1 1 dc MS ass 1. 90* 1. 10* 1.90* 1. 90* 1. 70* 
PR cise ans bes kamaee ena eae eo 8 Mins os xs see ole tapes 14 —15}c. 15 —16}¢ **kGrades not deliverable on contract. 


By Bruns-Nordeman Co 


) 


Basis on New York, December, 6. 63. 


*Off Middling. 
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Wool 






DOERR Pea cnawmenw ena e aah ees . $0.75 -0.77} 
OHIO, PENNSYLVANIA AND WEST VIRGINIA | 2-248 40s...............00 eee cues ; - .80 
(IN GREASE) oie MN ctaite:okiia «arate kx ata .824- .85 
a “ k 
Fine deine. 00.26 <€9.25 } Blood.....90.29-0.0 | Toe ae": ‘aga ae 
Fine clthg.. . = oat i blood..... 21 = .2tg 2-328 50s... "973 1.00 
jblood.... .23- .24 2-308 64s fancy mixes. 1.35 -1.37} 
TEXAS AND CALIFORNIA (Single yarns 5c. less than above) 
(CLEAN BASIS) Sty oie og wpe hese abs aR 9 a $1.10 -1.12} 
2-403, 60s. -1.20 
Texas, !12 months.......... . $0.55 -0.58 2-40s, 64s... 1. 274-1. 324 
California, Northern .............. . «48 -— .50 — --: “a F 324 -1.45 
: ieee . -60s, 70s. 1.82}-1.85 
PULLED—EASTERN (CLEAN BASIS . 
ULLE ( none ENGLISH SY STEM KNITTING 
4A ... $0.58 -$0.60 B-Super....$0.43 -0.45 2-20s, 44s in oil... . $0.75 -0.77} 
\-Super... .48 — .50 C-Super.... .38 - .40 2-20s, 48sin oil... . aes ae 
i oe ._ 
MONTANA, IDAHO AND WYOMING 2-208, 50sin a ena gat. 95" 
(CLEAN BASIS) 2-208, 668in oil... .... Sak anaades we. 1.05 
Giants Rie. 060 cddect E5554 os sec so ne $0.58 -0.60 2-20s, 64sin oil... : Ae 1.123-1.1 
Staple } bld..... Soave s Sak Ri as HERS . - oe, 1-18s, 483 dyed... . .90 — .924 
Fine and fine medium... .53 — .55 1-188, 50s dyed... ; 923- .95 
tbl OR. iia + Seteee Ee Seal wes oS een .47 - .49 (Oil yarns 174c. less) 
SOOG: «5.2 inne Davao Renae hee eas ae -40 - .42 noes FRENCH SYSTEM —_ 
MOHAIR—DOMESTI EE I whe cia ce we Sansa gay 4:s'8ca te h08 $1.00 - 
t—DOMESTIC 1-20s, 60s........ 1.05 -1.07} 
Best carding.... sat covahi skis. steam ate ice $0.23 -0.25 1-. 8s, 64s, dyed 1.27}-1.30 
ast GUIDE Usscdieasachdagdeama wouad 31 - .33 1-268, 64s......... 1.67}-1.10 
si ee re 1.20 -1.22¢ 
MOHAIR FOREIGN (IN BOND) 1-308, 64s, Warp......... openers FS 
Turkey fait, GVOPOEM. ....0. 0. js ccceeaccsss $0.17 -0.21 2-30s, 64s, Fancy mixes............. 1.40 -1.424 
CORED, cared s bo Sore ewes exe ele = 20 2-40s, 64s, Zephyrs.............. 1.324-1.35 
ss a 
FOREIGN CLOTHING AND COMBING i oe ee torts 
‘ (CLEAN BASIS IN BOND) a 1.82}-1.85 
Australia: 60 ; a 
inc. roc ate omens xaeeeateh $0.45 -0.47 | 760, 70s. li at 
eee) 1 Sek "38 - .40 FRENCH SPU N “MERINO WHITE 
SRG... sc tice 25a ee es 33 = .95 oe, oe cops..... . $0.95 -1.00 
: 1-40s, 50-50-60s on cops.. 1.10 -1.15 
ian (IN GREASE) 1-408, 50-50-648 on cops.. 1.124-1.15 
ae 0.16 -0.1 1-40s, 50-50-64 Australian cops. 20 -1.25 
a DUB. cece eerersrressrerscscsvecens $0. i; 3 ‘ Underwear mixes, 3 to 5c., Solid color, 35c. additional. 
ae ire MORE ERE ere ere ee 14 - .15 New York Top Futures 
AD POPU aclints sat Cao ace Pie as $0.11 -9.12 Closed For Week—~ Closed Net 
SE, DONOR acksWENaS Aa oes be AER ees a= .& Nov. 4 High Low Nov. 10 Ch'ge 
AREION - AQT nee @as ‘ November. 68.50 70.00 68.50 70.00 +1.50 
FOREIGN CARPET (GREASE BASIS IN BOND) December. 68.10 70.00 68.10 70.00 +1.90 
Ale ppo washed.. ; $0.23 -0.25 January 68.00 70.00 68.00 70.00 +2.00 
China 2 ‘ombing: No. 1. itn ae February. . 68.00 70.00 67.50 70.00 +2.00 
China F illing F leece.. Pee ae March. . 67.50 70.00 67.50 69.50 +2.00 
Saachuaneak:..... eee April 67.50 70.00 67.50 69.50 +2.00 
Cnn oc vari Wa AsS May.. = 67.50 69.50 67.00 69.50 +2.00 
Scotch black face..... Beas ee June.. 67.50 69.50 67.50 69.50 +2.00 
East India: Kandahar. . AF = 90 | ee 67.50 69.50 67..0 69.50 +2.00 
Wimeitin. 5a) <a cant 23 — .25 | August 67.50 69.00 67.00 69.00 +1.50 
ree Gi Ban vias oe ee .23 - .24 | September 67.50 69.00 67.00 69.00 +1.50 
| October.. 68.00 67.00 eee 
ve rT 
ilk ’ 
Silk Yarns Rew 
THROWN SILK (60 day basis) ee 
Nominal (60 Day Terms. Spot Goods) 
Japan organzine, 2 thd. spec. gd. XX sk. 85%. $3.70 13/15 2 
Japan organzine 2 thd. grand sk. 83%........ 3.50 3/1 veg 20/22, 
Japan organzine, 2 thd. sp. crack. sk. “81% a White White Yellow 
Japa: i crepe, 3 thd. gd. XX bob. 83%......... 3.50 Super Grand, ec kas $3.00 $2.45 $2.45 
Japan crepe, 3 thd. sp. crack. bob. 810%, 3.40 Special Grand, 85% aces 2.40 2.40 
Japan grenadine, 4 tha. sp. grand singies, "87% 4.70 Grand XX, 83%......... 2.60 a y 
Japan grenadine, 3 thd. 90%................ 5.50 Special Crack, 81% 2.50 2.30 2.30 
Canton crepe, 3 and 4 thd. 14/16 on 1bobbins.. 2.65 Crack AX, 76%....... 2.40 ava 2.20 
Hosiery tram, 3 thd. Japan 90% 4.35 Extra Extra, 73% aa2 
H siery tram, 5 thd. Japan 85% 3.40 Best Extra, 68% 2.30 : 
losiery tram, crack XX 78% 3. 10 Canton filature, new style, 14/16... $1.95 
SPUN SILK Y ARNS. iii net 30) Canton filature, new style, 20/22.. “a 
40/2 . $3.10 Cie $3.45 | Tussah filature, 8cocoon......... 10 
54/2 3. 30 62/1.. 2:33 
Domestic Rayon 
"ennem Pp — NITRO-CELLULOSE PROCESS 
VISCOSE PROCESS First Second Wiest Second 
Denier Filament First Second Denier Qual. Qual Denier Qual. Qual. 
re ened i3.6 /O0. 35 $0.25 150....$0.75 $0 72 
12-18 insion ae $1.25 100.... 1.05 95 175.. 75 72 
18-30 1.20 1.10 Sr 85 
RN ei ory oe nae 1.00 90 
Re oe ks 90 80 CUPRAMMONIUM PROCESS 
3 MY Caries eae fe 70 Fila- Vila- 
15¢ 24 . Pies . = 72 | Denier ment Price Denier ment Price 
ca ae | $3 | f 83.10 3 81.38 
m-37 °° *" 75 7? 25 24 2.85 80 60 1.30 
Be reese anette: ‘oa “<i 242.60 100 75 1.10 
ey tet ee 35 72 | 40 30 1.70 120 90 1.00 
42 ee ret ener? 63 60 52 30 1.50 150 112 90 
472 ii, "63 “60 65 eo LS _ 6 - 
iN, GS etaepeaes een .63 60 ‘PTATE P ‘Ree 
—— 63 60 ACETATE PROCESS 
Denier Price Denier Price 
45.. .$1.60 125, $1.10 
| 60.. 1.50 150.. 1.00 
75: 1.49 300... 1.00 
100 1. 30 
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Tops and Noils 


TOPS—BOSTON 


DORE occu cereceneceneceses $0.80 —0.83 
Half-blood (60-628)........ cccccscecee 73 — .76 
NS eS eer rrr rer eee .67 — .69 
Ge Os oc oo dccncéaccdswaes .61 — .64 
Sa ery ne oe .58 — .60 
as vc vasiewendpeguces 53 — .55 
EE cas terete athowsn ee .61 -— .63 
OR” er .56 — .58 
eer ere -50 — .52 
TOPS—BRADFORD, ENG. (NOV. 6) 
Fine (70s)........28 d 2 OR CUO ies decane 18}d 
Fine (648)........26d 2 Uy Cpecaccewesa 144d 
} bld. (60s)... 244d  Cross-bred (46s)....... I1}d 
NOILS-—-BOSTON 

Fine.........$0.30-$0.33 High } bld.. $0.27 —$0.29 
Half-bld..... .31 - .32 Lownoils... .23 -— .25 
Aver. j bid... .30 —- .31 Medium 

Fine colored.. .30—-— .31 colored... 22- .24 

Wool Substitutes 
WOOL WASTE 

Lap, fine white............ .$0.57 — .60 
Lap, fine colored........ . 43 - .48 
Hard ends, fine white. . .43 - .45 
Hard ends, } blood white. . oan © 222 
Hard ends, fine colored....... .18 -— .20 
Hard ends, medium colored... .13- .15 
Card, ime white. ......ccccess ah - «me 
Burr, fine Carbonizing....... 25 — .28 


OLD WOOLEN RAGS (GRADED FOR MFRS.) 


Merinos, coarse light.. 
Merinos, fine dark... . 
Merinos, fine light. . 
Serges, blue.......... 
Serges, black.....-. 
Serges, red....... 
Knit, white........ 
PEN, Was a <0: 4:0:0:« 
Knit, light hoods. . 
Worsted, light. ... 
Worsted, blue. ... 
Worsted, black..... 





“Ae 


Silk 


NATIONAL 


$0. 


RAW SILK EXCHANGE 


29 
29 
28 
28 
29 
29 
28 
28 


Close Forthe Week Close 

Nov. 4 High Low Nov 
November. . 2.26 2.32 2.24 2 
December. 2.26 2.34 2.24 2 
January a.aa 2.34 2.25 2 
February 2.26 2.34 2.24 2 
March 2.27 2.35 2.25 2 
April 2.26 2.34 2.25 2 
May 2.26 2.35 4.42 2 
June 2.26 2.34 2.24 2 

Total number of bales, 11,050 


Net 
10 Ch’ge 


+- +--+ +4- +--+ + 


- 


03 


Total approximate 





value, $3,453,677.50 Trading unit crack XX 13/15 
white 78% 
Rayon Waste 
Open bleached waste $0. 13-$0.14 
Open unbleached waste - 104 
Bleached thread waste (nifs.) .09 
Bleached thread waste (mise.) 06- 07 
Colored thread waste 03- .0% 
Colored clips .03- .04 
CONVERTED RAYON WASTE 
IRD: oot cae ewe aes $0. 30-0. 324 
( nbleached tops .27- .28 
Bleached noils i 
Unbleached noils. . .09) 
Bleached garnetts ota 
Unbleached garnetts.. 2 ..........005 <2 
Ce Oh ooo 5 cs ccc ewes ceewe -1O- 01 
ve 7 
Silk Waste 

INibizzo Kakai Grand XX . $0.50 
K\ibizzo Nakai Triple Extra ‘ 44 
Frison Grand Double .49 
Pierced Cocoons .50 

(1927) 67 
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As Fashion Weaves 


Mooern color trends, subtle and elusive in tone, have 
been caught and reflected in the new and distinctive fabrics 
created by the American Woolen Company. 


TT TT 


Never have modern stylings won greater approval from 
those who design smart clothing for men and women. Never 
has a wider variety been offered to meet the individual taste 
of the American public. 








American Woolen Company 


Incorporated 
Executive and Sales Offices, 225 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Makers of Smart Fabrics for Men and Women 
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